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HESIOD’S DESCRIPTION OF WINTER 
(Works and Days, lines 493-560) 


By A.sert J. Carnoy 


All those who have read Hesiod’s Works and Days know that the 
charm of the short poem resides mainly in a few delightful episodes 
and descriptions interrupting the long series of exhortations to the 
frivolous Perses. One of those digressions is the description of 
winter (ll. 493-560). It is picturesque, full of striking comparisons, 
and leaves a strong impression. Unfortunately for the glory of the 
Boeotian sage, this piece of masterly work is precisely one of which 
the authenticity has been most generally contested. Twesten, 
Lehrs, Goettling, Schoemann, Fick, Paley, all reject the passage. 
Sittl, Flach, and Rzach accept‘it, while Waltz proposes to preserve 
a few portions of it. The able author of the last English translation 
of the Hesiodic poems, Mr. H. G. Evelyn-White, has recently placed 
himself among those who do not concede to Hesiod the paternity 
of the description (Classical Review, XXX, 209). According to 
his theory, only a few lines of the introductory passage (ll. 493-503) 
are genuine and should be considered as the prototype of later ampli- 
fications. The words: 

wp Xepepin, Swrdre Kpvos dvépa Epywy 

ioxaver,.... (Il. 494-95) 
have suggested to a versifier of the Boeotian school the idea of 
introducing here a more vivid evocation of the winter season and of 


taking advantage of such a splendid opportunity, so surprisingly 
(CuiassicaL PatLo.oey XII, July, 1917] 925 
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missed by Hesiod (Il. 524-35). A poet of the Ionian school, unsatis- 
fied with the Boeotian picture, rewrote it to suit the taste of his own 
school. The tradition preserved both compositions, the Ionian 
rifacimento being intercalated between Hesiod’s short mention and 
its later amplification, occupying thus Il. 504-23. In this way the 
conceits dvdareos (octopus), idAnKotra: (ferae), rpimous (senex), sup- 
posedly typical cf the Hesiodic art, though they would be denied to 
Hesiod himself, would be preserved by his school, while the Ionian 
features of a part of the description would also be accounted for. 

It remains an injustice, however, to deprive Hesiod of the 
paternity of the description, unless cogent reasons are adduced to 
show its spuriousness; and, I am sorry to say, the close examination 
to which I subjected Hesiod’s text while conducting the exercises 
of the Greek seminar in the University of Pennsylvania in 1916- 
17 has brought me to conclusions very different from those of 
Mr. Evelyn-White and of most of the commentators. In the 
consideration of that old problem I have tried to resort as much 
as possible to fresh evidence. 

The main positive reason why the text should be rejected is, of 
course, its alleged Ionian appearance. “Both in tone and in color,” 
says Mr. Evelyn-White, “ll. 504-23 stand out strongly from the 
background of the main part of the Works and Days.” 

Before proceeding any farther, one may wonder whether this 
fact, if it were actually established, should deter us from regarding 
the passage as authentic. The indebtedness of Hesiod to the 
Homeric and to the older Ionian school of poetry is known to be very 
great. The Boeotian moralist, though he puts himself in opposition 
to the levity of the Ionian works of fiction, has conceived the idea of 
his poem under their influence and has adopted their dialect and their 
terminology. For Hesiod, poetry means Homeric or Ionian poetry. 
Whenever he wishes to write real poetry, he adopts an Ionian tone, 
as is, for instance, so conspicuous in the prologue to the Theogony. 
His task is to make out of popular, moralizing, Boeotian poetry a real 
poem recalling Homeric poems, but with another spirit and another 
purpose. A close examination of Hesiod’s poetical style reveals in 
the didactic portions an overwhelming abundance of alliterations, 
rhymes, and repetitions of words, all of which are processes of 
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a mnemonic character found in the proverbs of all nations, and which 
he raised to the dignity of poetical features. In the descriptive 
episodes, as, for instance, the picture of the ages of the world, though 
they are not absent they are much more moderately used, because 
there he means to write, not exhortations, but what in his mind is 
real poetry, and he shows that, if needed, he can be a good practicer of 
the traditional poetical art. 

A few Ionisms would thus hardly go beyond showing that in 
these passages Hesiod had Ionian verses in hismemory. Mr. Evelyn- 
White thinks that he has made clear that the short description of 
the maiden, restful at home, while the cold wind is blowing out 
of doors: 

kat Sua mapPerixis draddxpoos ov Sidnow 
qre Sopwv &vroobe piry wapa pyrépe pipver 
ovrw epya idvia rodvxpvoou ’Adpodirys. 
is a reproduction of ll. 1-32 of the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite. 

In fact, the resemblances are only what one expects them to be 
in that type of poetry which works so extensively with common- 
places and with set epithets. 

There is in both works an allusion to a girl who has not yet 
conceived any desire for the épya ‘Adpodirns. It takes three lines in 
Hesiod, while it is a long development in the hymn. Considering 
the great popularity of Hesiod’s poems, there is, therefore, much 
more probability that his verses and expressions were obsessing the 
memory of the composer of Aphrodite’s hymn. ap@evix? amaddxpoos 
is found in both passages, it is true, but it is obviously a set expression 
and Hesiod has azanés in Theog. 3, while rap$evxn, which is found 
in Op. 63, is a Homeric word, no more surprising in Hesiod than in 
the hymns. 

The same argument applies to roAdxpuaos ’Adpodirn, for which 
Hesiod also says xpuaén ‘Adpodirn (Op. 65). Here, again, there is no 
reason to believe in any indebtedness to the hymn. Hesiod, curi- 
ously enough, does not mention “Epos or ’Adpodirn without accom- 
panying them with graceful and erotic expressions as is the case, 
e.g., in the episode of Pandora (Op. 65f.): 

Kal xdpw dure kepary xpvaenv "Adpodirnv 
kai dOov dpyadéov Kai yuioxopous peAeduwvas 
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or in the Theogony, when amidst the horror of the cosmogonic myths, 
he indulges in saying (Il. 120-22): 

n° “Epos, ds xdé\Aurros év dbavdrou Geoior 

AvowpeArs, wavrov St Gedy wave 7’ dvOpairev 

Sdpvara év ornbecar voov Kai éripova BovAxv 
while in connection with Aphrodite’s myth he makes a long descrip- 
tion of the pleasures of love (Il. 200-206). The ideas and the expres- 
sions are strikingly similar to several of those in the prologue of 
Aphrodite’s hymn (édaydeearo [I]. 3], dAoppecdys [l. 17], (cf. Theog. 
205, 989], twepor [1. 2], [cf. Theog. 201], ete.). Has anyone, however, 
ever thought that on all those passages the Ionian influence of 
Aphrodite’s hymn has been active? 

One sees, also, how dangerous it would be to point to a certain 
weakness or softness discoverable in the description of the maiden 
taking some care of her body at home, and to infer from it that one 
is confronted here with a sample of Ionian customs. The emphasis 
on the girl’s delicate skin (Aceooapévn répeva xpba . . . . [I]. 522]) is 
fully justified by the context. The entire preceding passage was 
describing the effect of a bitterly cold wind upon the skins of various 
animals. It can pierce the hides of the wild animals and of the 
cows. What then of the delicate skin of a maiden, unless she 
wisely stays at home by the hearth? This short picture of the girl 
provides, moreover, a very natural transition between the descrip- 
tion of the effects of wind on the skin and that of the plight of all 
beings in cold weather. The girl at home escapes the torments both 
of wind and of cold. She lacks the thick protecting hide of the cows 
and the deer, but she is not frozen in a fireless house as is the octopus. 
Then, very naturally, comes the description of the sufferings of “the 
horned and unhorned denizens of the wood, with teeth chattering 
pitifully,” ete. 

But the editors of Hesiod claim to have found in the passage 
words that are unmistakably Ionian. There is notably the name of 
the month Anvaiiva. Thesame month in Delphi, so it is said (Cosm. 
Indic. 1702), was called Bovxadrvos, “killer of oxen,’’ but Hesiod does 
not write in Boeotian nor in Phocian. His verses are in the language 
of the Homerides, and it is not at all unlikely that in writing his 
description of winter Hesiod was under the influence of similar 
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descriptions made in Ionia, in which Anvaiwy had become a synonym 
of winter, as in French, l’aodt is a synonym of “the harvest.”” Now 
it is very remarkable that yijva 5 Anvauva is explained in Hesiod’s 
verse by Bovdépa ravra. It seems that the name of the month in his 
own dialect was present in his mind while he was using Anvaimva, so 
that Bovédépa appears there as a commentary for the use of the 
Boeotian peasants’ “‘The month of Lenaeon which, as we say, skins 
[or kills] the oxen.” A compromise of that kind is exactly what a 
man is expected to make when he is using a literary language to speak 
to people whom he regularly addresses in a local dialect. 

More serious, at first sight, is the objection derived from the 
presence of IlaveAAjvecar in |. 528: 

Heros Bpddiov 8 TavedAjveror pacive. 
It is alleged that the designation of the Greek world by such a general 
expression is surprising in Hesiod’s time. Now, I think the difficulty 
arises from a false interpretation of the word. Tavé\Anves is an old 
expression. One has it in JI. 2. 530.1 
[Alas] éyxelp 8 éxéxaoro TavéAAnvas xai “Ayxaious: 

A comparison with J/. 2. 683 sq. in the same book: 

OF 7’ eyov POinv 78 “EXAd8a xodArywvaixa 

Muppuddves 88 xadeivro xai"EdAnves xai *Ayaroé, 
shows that what is meant by Ilavé\Anvas is a group of Thessalian 
Greeks. 

The expression does not seem to have had a long life. It is still 
found in Archilochus frag. 47 in the eighth century. Later it changed 
its original meaning. There is every reason to believe that in 
Hesiod’s line it refers to Northern Greece. This interpretation 
gives a very good meaning, indeed. It introduces a clear contrast 
between the South, the land of the xvavéwy dvdpGv, and the North, 
the land of the Thessalians, where in winter the sun especially 
Bpddvoy daeiver. 

Finally, a proof of spuriousness is found in the abnormal repetition 
of a negation in: 

mwea 8 ov TL 
ovver’ érentaval tpixes airav, od dudnow [ll. 516-17], 


1The passage has been held to be spurious, but without any other reason than 
the very reluctance to accept Ilavé\Anvas as a possible old form. 
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but this is obviously due to the long distance between verb and 
subject. The repetition of ot before duanow provides a useful paral- 
lelism with the ending of 1. 515: o6é yw toxet, and of 1. 519: ob duanow. 

I therefore conclude that neither the tone nor the words of the 
description of winter oblige us to believe that it is post-Hesiodic. 
Its relative independence in the poem is no surer mark of its spurious- 
ness. One should not lose sight of the exigencies of the genre to 
which Hesiod has devoted himself. Didactic poetry is almost a 
contradiction in terms. Poetry is the product of imagination. 
Didactic literature appeals to reason. In that type of poems, 
therefore, the tendency is in all times to regard versification as an 
ornament of reason. It is a device to render teaching more attract- 
ive; hence, a propensity to refinement and niceties in the structure 
of the verse or in the expressions. That display of ability replaces 
the inspiration, which necessarily is commonplace, since moral truths 
are universal. One knows how far such tendencies were pushed in 
the mediaeval Chambres de Rhétorique. Those features, as we will 
emphasize later, are far from absent in Hesiod’s versification. 

Moreover, the necessity of speaking to our imagination as well 
as to our reason in order to make the teaching attractive and some- 
what poetical almost invariably results in the introduction of alle- 
gories and parables. This device is essentially human and inherited 
from the folklore. It is constantly used in the Roman de la Rose and 
other works of the same period in the Middle Ages. It is no less 
conspicuous in the Works and Days (allegory of the two épiées, 
fable of the eagle and the nightingale, tales of Pandora and of the 
ages of the world, etc.). 

Irrespective of the moral value of such episodes, they have a great 
literary importance. Hesiod has undertaken to adapt the Homeric 
poetry of imagination to truth. He conceived the idea of a poem on 
work and of another one on the origins of gods and the world (if 
one accepts the tradition which ascribes the Theogony to the same 
poet as the Works and Days). He soon felt that his matter was dry 
and monotonous, and he resorted, therefore, very naturally to the 
introduction of episodes, not only allegorical but descriptive and 
narrative as, e.g., the chorus of the Muses or the fight against the 
Titans in the Theogony. 
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The description of winter provides a badly needed interruption 
in the long enumeration of the farmer’s occupations all through the 
year. In spite of much humor, spirit, and variety in the expressions, 
the second part of the poem would have been too uniform an address 
without that single lengthy description. The very reason, there- 
fore, why at first sight the passage might seem to be interpolated, if 
considered in connection with the exigencies of this special type of 
poetry, becomes a proof of its authenticity. 

This shows, of course, how dangerous it is to apply indiscrim- 
inately general standards to some literary work instead of basing 
one’s argument on the special features of the peculiar genre or of the 
individual writer. This fault unfortunately has been only too often 
committed by the immense majority of the critics and commentators 
of classical works. 

Another instance of it is the argument based on repetitions of 
words and expressions in the passage. In later works this might 
point to remaniements. In Hesiod, on the contrary, this is the 
very thing expected. We try to avoid repeating the same words 
or the same ideas in our works. For the early Greek poets or 
prose writers, as Hesiod and Herodotus, the repetition of the same 
words was a device to emphasize the symmetry of the style or the 
structure of the argument. This is especially observable in Hesiod’s 
prologue to the Works and Days, where it has an antithetic character 
(cf. ll. 1-10, 20-26, etc.). Generally, it is emphatic (ll. 80-82, 
150-51, and especially in ll. 295-319) for épyov, depos, épyatw, etc. 

A somewhat attentive reading of the text will reveal such repe- 
titions all through the poem. Their use to accentuate a parallelism 
is especially apparent in the “ Ages of the World”’; cf. the repetition 
there of yévos, wépores &vOpwirot, éoOdOs, Kara yaia éxadver, udKapes 
Geol, dAvuTia dwar’ éxovres, etc. Every new race of men is introduced 
practically with the same formula. Mr. Evelyn-White is shocked 
by the reproduction in ll. 525-35 of at least two features of the first 
picture (Il. 503-20): the bowed appearance of the aged and the 
mention of the Bioca, “woody glens.’”’ But in the first case the 
aged man is actually represented as suffering from the wind (rpoxa)dv 
dé yépovra ri@nowv), while in the second case it is a mere comparison 
—the cold bows down the wild animals as the wind does the aged. 
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In the first section the wind bends the proud oaks and pines in the 
mountain glens; in the second, the cold affects the inhabitants of 
the same glens. The effects of the wind (in which the idea of skin 
predominates) and those of the cold (in which the home is the 
important feature) are thus treated as two sides of a diptych 
painting, and the poet very pertinently tries to emphasize the 
parallelism by recalling in the second section expressions of the first. 
The symmetry between the comparison of the girl at home and of 
the octopus in its hole enhances the same parallelism in a striking 
manner, so that it would be irrational to cut off the first without 
suppressing the second in which Mr. Evelyn-White finds Hesiodic 
traits. The only reasonable policy is, therefore, to preserve both, 
the more so since, as said before, they provide the natural transi- 
tion between the two symmetrical descriptions. 

That double picture is followed by practical conclusions: against 
wind, have good clothes to protect the skin; against cold, give good 
food to men and beasts and wear thick garments. Another caution 
is to avoid getting wet, which introduces the idea of rain as another 
aspect of winter, and the third section of what is a triptych rather 
than a diptych. That conclusions are interwoven with that third 
part of the description is perhaps a literary weakness, but it is quite 
typically Hesiodic. One has a very striking instance of it in ll. 
225-37, in which the description of the good effects of the righteous- 
ness of the BagvXe’s degenerates into a general picture of prosperity, 
extending even as far as the production of acorns by oaks. On the 
other hand, the reproduction of a preceding development with only 
a slight change in the subject—as is the case here for wind, cold, rain 
—is also very Hesiodic. Among the considerations concerning 
Justice, one finds, e.g., in Il. 220-24 that Justice complains aloud 
when it is wronged, while in ll. 256-62 the same Justice with as much 
emphasis accuses the unjust Baovde’s at the throne of Zeus. In 
ll. 237-47 the injustice of one man is represented as bringing a punish- 
ment upon the whole city. Lines 248 ff. describe how a punish- 
ment is inflicted upon the unrighteous princes, while the conclusion 
of the whole passage, in ll. 282-84, again announces a punish- 
ment; and when Hesiod, after the general preaching, begins to give 
private and intimate advices to his brother, in a more familiar tone, 
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he enlarges again on a very similar idea, but in a more personal 
manner: Your bad conduct will bring misfortune upon you. 
There is a great similarity, also, between the description of prosperity 
procured by Justice (Il. 225-63) and the demonstration that the 
respect of divine law alone gives desirable riches (ll. 320-41). 

If, therefore, on such grounds one rejects the description of 
winter or portions of it, one must also hold in suspicion two- 
thirds of the poem. However, the exclusion of all the passages that 
seem more or less similar to preceding ones could be made only 
arbitrarily because the same Hesiodic features are found in them all, 
and even the sequence of ideas is easily discovered in the whole 
poem, provided one remembers that, although it is a poem of reason, 
it aims, as does popular oratory, to impress an idea par coups répétés, 
by reproducing the same considerations in another tone or under 
another slightly different aspect, so as to create a state of mind, 
rather than by a persuasion based on a strict argument. 

Even this broad view of the poem, however, cannot stand in 
the presence of contradictions, and Mr. Evelyn-White thinks that 
he has found two in the description of winter. He is shocked 
by the fact that the daughter of a farmer is lying down in daytime 
(xarandékerat évdo8 olxov juart xemmepiw), but juap of course has a 
very broad meaning with poets. It is used for destiny: d\é€puoy 
jap, vets juap; and in the Iliad the very expression fare xemmepin 
is used in 12. 279 as an equivalent of “in winter,” as juart érwpw@ in 
Il. 16. 385 means “in late summer.” There are popular tales in 
France beginning on “Un jour, c’était pendant la nuit.... ” 
More subtle is the second objection of this kind (1. 494): Hesiod 
advises Perses to shun the Aéoxar where time is wasted and to stay 
at home in winter. In ll. 535 ff. he indicates various cautions to be 
taken by a man who, in winter, goes to work out of doors. I confess 
that I am not struck by any contradiction here. The bits of advice 
are given in very different connections. It is better to stay at home 
than to lounge as a loafer in public houses, but, if one has to go out 
in winter for some serious purpose, one should wear a thick coat. 
Idle talk in Aéoxau is to be avoided, but idle rest at home when there 
is work out of doors would not be advisable either. We never are 
more consistent in our talks, let alone in our preachings. 
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There are, on the other hand, positive reasons for believing in 
the Hesiodic character of the whole description. There is, e.g., in 
1. 575 of the Works and Days the expression, py év dujrou, dre 7’ 710s 
xpba Kéapper, which makes a perfect parallelism with ufva 6¢ Anvadva, 
kak’ huara, Bovdopa mavra, and the following account of the action of 
the cold wind on the skin—i.e., precisely the portion of the descrip- 
tion of winter which is most strongly suspected to be Ionian. More- 
over, the prologue of Aphrodite’s hymn contains hardly any 
alliteration of a striking character. It has no more rhyming words 
or repetitions of words than any Greek epic passage. The descrip- 
tion of winter, on the contrary, in its entirety abounds in such 
devices. Although casually Hellenists have noted the mere existence 
of alliterations in Hesiod, the attention of the philologists has never 
been seriously attracted by this striking peculiarity of his style. 

Obviously, in Greek proverbs, as in those of all peoples, those 
mnemonic processes were in current use. Only Hesiod, who found 
them in the popular poetry, has consciously used them as an 
element of poetical style. The ten verses of his prologue to the 
Works and Days contain more than twelve sure instances of those 
repetitions of sounds, and a somewhat attentive reading of the whole 
poem will reveal them by hundreds. They are so clear, so numerous, 
that even the most skeptical observer would exclude the possibility 
of a mere coincidence. 

In the description of winter remarkable alliterations are found, 
e.g., in: 

L. 497 (x): ov revin, Aerr7H, 5¢ maxdv 18a xeupi meLys TOAAG. ... « 
LI. 509-11 (a): wodAat St Spds tyixdpous éAdras Te waxeias 

ovpeos év Byoons miAve xGovi rovAvBoreipy 

éunintwv, kai raca Boa tere vypitos tAy. 
L. 522 (A): ed Te Aoeccapevyn Tépeva xpoa. Kal Aim’ édaiw. 
LI. 523-24 (x-p): xpurapevn puxin xatadeerar &vd08t otxov 

pare xepepip . ... 
Ll. 535-36 («x and x): 

» Epupa xpods, ds oe Kedevw, 

xAaivay Te podaxiy Kai reppioevta xtTava.! 

1 The aspiratae and the tenues constantly alliterate together in Hesiod’s verses, a8 
shown, ¢é.g., in ll. 25-26 (rr: 98): 

kal kepapeds Kepapet korée kal réxrove TéxT wy 
kal rrwxds TTWXD POovée kal dodds dodo. 
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L. 533 (rp): Kal yAdgu werpjev? tore St rpirod: Bpwre Toor. 
Ll. 541-43 (2-¢): 
dui 8& rocat wédiAa Bods Idi xrapévoro 
dppeva Syoacba, midos évroobe muxdcoas 
‘ mpwroyovev 8 épidwv, dwor’ dv... . . 
Ll. 551-58 (x): . +.» pels yap yaXerwratos ovros 
Xeunepios, XaAewds wpoBaros, xarerds 8 dvOpwras. 
Internal alliterations are no less common: 
Ll. 555-58 (aA): oe « dpdixadin 
xpara St pvdaréov Oy cata & cipata Scion 
GAN’ tradevacba pels yap xaXerwratos ovros, etc. 
Ll. 548-49 (ep-op) : . «+ « dm’ ovpavod dorepoevros 
dip mupopdpos rérarat paxdpwv émi épyors. 
Ll. 529-30 (vA-Av): . + + + DAnxotrac 
Avypov prdLowvTes. 


In a few verses there seems to exist an alliteration of digammas: 


Ll. 525-26: év 7’ dadpw foixw Kai cybecr Aevyadeoow 
ovdé foe HEALS. 
L. 521: ov mw fépya fidvia woAvxpicou “Adpodirys. 


Curiously enough, it is not rare to find a word in the midst of a 
verse alliterating with a word at the same place in the following line: 
Ll. 517-18: ovver’ éyeraval tpixes avrar, ov dianow 

is dvéuov Bopéou'- tpoxyaddv St yépovra TriOnow. 
L. 521: ovrw épya idvia rodvxpicov 'Adpodirns 


ed Te ANoeooapevn Tépeva. xpda Kai Aim’ éaiw.? 


Besides those very clear cases of alliterations of various sorts, 
there are a great many alliterations of a less striking type, which, 
however, can hardly have been unintentional, as, e.g., in ll. 493 
(x, x), 494 (ep), 497 (a), 500 (x), 502 (6), 505 (any-rvy), 507 (rp), 
512 (p), 514 (5), 516 (a), 520 (u), 521 (F), 522 (A), 528 (wav), 531 (p-7), 
533 (x-x), 535 (Aev), 547 (ar), 548 (a), 557 (A), ete. 


1 The original text probably had Bopéw for Bopeéw. 


2In the same kind are, e.g., ll. 145-46: 


éx weary, Secvdy Te Kal SBpiuwov: olow “Apnos 
Epy Euedev crovdevra kal bBpies: oddére cirov. 
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This will suffice to demonstrate that not only is there no stringent 
motive to regard the description of winter as a late interpolation in 
the Works and Days, but that there is every reason to consider it as a 
decidedly Hesiodic composition. Far from being a hors-d’-euvre, it 
is an almost necessary part of the poem. Its apparent repetitions 
or so-called inconsistencies are in reality typical features of Hesiod’s 
manner. Moreover, the consideration of the very curious and typical 
forms of Hesiod’s style gives us a new and valuable criterion for 
distinguishing Hesiodic verses from other poetry. I hope that its 
application to this old problem may have helped to solve it. 
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AELIUS GALLUS AND THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM OF EGYPT UNDER AUGUSTUS 


By W. L. WesTeERMANN 


The physical character of the Mediterranean world, its great 
shore line and its peninsulas, its relatively narrow width in relation 
to its great length—these are the fundamental factors which made 
possible the development of the urban character of Greco-Roman 
civilization. The peninsulas jutting southward make the connections 
easy, north to south as well as east to west. The early direct con- 
nections of Egypt and Crete evidenced in the reliefs from the tomb 
of Sen-mut at Thebes! are proof enough of this. For this space 
between Egypt and Crete is the longest open-sea sail which is neces- 
sary in the Mediterranean, even presupposing that it was made 
westward along the shore of Africa to some harbor on the Libyan 
littoral and thence directly northward. Even so, it is longer than 
the sail from Carthage to Sicily or that from the Phoenician colonies 
in Northern Africa directly northward to Spain. 

Despite this fact—that easy sea transport and cheap freightage 
gave the impetus to, and furnished the background for, the city life 
of the ancient Mediterranean—it is evident that the question of the 
food supply for the larger cities was always a difficult one for the 
ancients to solve.? Individual business initiative, probably because 
of the want of sufficient capital in single hands and the lack of a 
developed credit system,’ could not meet the requirements of the 
situation. In the early Mediterranean absolutistic states the rulers, 
that is, the state, were the great handlers and exporters of grain. In 
this réle the Hellenistic kings followed their oriental predecessors; 
and they used the power of their grain control to further their political 
aims. The distance and insecurity of the grain import from lower 

1W. Max Miller, Egyptological Researches, Carnegie Institution (Washington, 
1906), I, 12 ff. 


2M. Rostowzew, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopddte, VII, 139-40, frumentum. 


3 Westermann, ‘“‘The Economic Basis of the Decline of Ancient Culture,” Am. 
Hist. Review, XX, 743. 
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Russia, the privateering of the Greek mercenary captains in the 
fourth century B.c., the arbitrary and prohibitive tolls imposed by 
cities in favorable positions like Byzantium, the unrestricted piracy 
of the first half of the first century B.c.—all of these were additional 
elements which militated against the natural advantages for urban 
life supported by cheap and effective water transportation which the 
Mediterranean world possessed.! Freightage ef grain by land was 
exceedingly slow and difficult as compared with modern rail trans- 
portation, and therefore costly. Here the advantage of the modern 
urban life over the ancient is obvious. 

Throughout the history of the Roman Republic we catch echoes 
of the difficulty of supplying the citizen consumer at Rome with a 
sufficient supply of grain at a reasonable price. In the last century 
of the Republic the trouble apparently became more urgent. In 
57 B.c. Gnaeus Pompey was placed in charge of the cura annonae, in 
the special sense of the food supply of Rome, for a five-year term. 
In 44 B.c. Julius Caesar instituted the two aediles ceriales to take 
care of this task.2 It is evident from Augustus’ own account in the 
Res gestae that he regarded seriously the obligation of the ruler in 
respect to the city’s grain supply. In 23 B.c. he made twelve dis- 
tributions of grain for which he supplied the funds out of his private 
means.* In 22 B.c., when there was a notable scarcity of grain at 
Rome, he took over the curatio annonae, which he so handled that in 
a few days the people was freed from fear and danger.‘ After 18 B.c., 
whenever the state revenues failed to come in, he made large and 
apparently frequent contributions in grain and in money out of his 
own property.’ It is clear that Augustus regarded his activities in 
relation to the city food supply as a not unimportant part of his 
executive career and as worthy of mention in this important document 
which he was leaving to be read before the Senate and published 
before his tomb for the Roman people to see. 


1See Rostowzew, op. cit. 

2 A sketch of the cura annonae under the Republic, by Rostowzew, will be found 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopidie, I, 2317-18. The facts are well known. 

3 Monumentum Ancyranum, chap. 15: ‘consul undecimum duodecim frumenta- 
tiones frumento privatim coempto emensus sum.” 

4 Ibid., chap. 5. 

5 Ibid., chap. 18. In the shattered condition of the Latin text in this place the 
Greek version is the safer guide to the meaning of Augustus. 
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Even Dio connected the peculiar care which Augustus displayed 
in his treatment of Egypt with its revenues and its importance for 
the grain export.! In fact, Augustus set Egypt aside as a land 
especially devoted to the annona civica of Rome; and this obligation 
rested upon the Nile fields as a new and heavy burden during the 
Empire.? In view of this situation the report of Suetonius* in regard 
to Augustus’ activity in cleaning out the irrigation ditches of Egypt 
assumes a significance already thoroughly recognized by Wilcken.*‘ 
Suetonius says: 

After Egypt had been brought under provincial organization, in order 
that he might make it more available for the city’s [i.e.,; Rome’s] grain 


supply,* with the aid of the soldiery he cleaned out all the canals into which 
the Nile empties, which in the course of years had become silted up. 


The use of the soldiery on this fatigue duty is sufficient proof of 
the large and organized scale upon which the work was conducted. 
The necessity of this large enterprise presupposes gross neglect of the 
irrigation system under the lax administration of the later Ptolemies.® 

A statement of Strabo’ gives us positive evidence of the successful 
results of the cleaning out of the irrigation system undertaken under 
Augustus’ orders. Strabo says that before Gaius Petronius became 
Roman prefect of Egypt the greatest productivity occurred when the 
Nile rose fourteen cubits, but when the river rose only eight cubits 
famine resulted. During the prefecture of Petronius when the 
Nilometer measured a rise of twelve cubits, the grain production of 
Egypt was at its maximum; and when the Nilometer measured but 
eight cubits, no complaint of famine was heard. Strabo’s statement 
rests upon facts, and his readings were taken from the Nilometer at 
Memphis.’ This reduction of the maximum overflow necessary to 
obtain “bumper crops” from fourteen to twelve cubits represents a 
deepening of the canal beds throughout and especially at the mouth, 
or Nile entrance, of each canal. The shoveling by hand necessary to 


1 Dio Cassius 51.17: rhv Te c:romoumlay cal Ta xphuara. 
2U. Wilcken, Papyruskunde, Grundziige, I, No. 1, 186-87, 368-69. 


3 Suetonius Augustus, chap. 18. 4 Wilcken, op. cit., I, 186. 
5 Suetonius, op. ctt.: ut feraciorem habilioremque annonae urbicae redderet. 
6 Wilcken, op. cit. 7 Strabo xvii. 1. 3. 


8L. Borchardt, ‘‘Nilmesser und Nilstands-marken,” Abhandlungen der Preus- 
sischen Akademie, 1906, p. 50. 
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accomplish this could be carried on only at such a time as would 
least discommode the peasants in the agricultural work of the year. 
This would be from the period of the harvest up to the high flood 
of the following agricultural year, that is, roughly calculated, from 
the end of April to September.! It would seem, therefore, to have 
been a task of more than one year’s duration. 

The reorganization of the canal system under Augustus was 
assigned by Dio to Augustus himself during his stay in Egypt in 
30 B.c.2. The statement of Strabo, however, shows that Dio has here 
no chronological value. For, if the work had been done in 30 B.c., 
the change in the required rise of the Nile necessary to produce good 
crops would have appeared in the prefecture of Cornelius Gallus in 
29 s.c. The project is usually placed by modern historians in the 
prefecture of Gaius Petronius.* This is done because of Strabo’s 
statement that the rise of eight to fourteen cubits produced satisfac- 
tory to excellent crops in the time of Petronius’ prefecture (é’ éxeivou 
5é dpéavros THs xwpas). Strabo, however, nowhere ascribes the actual 
work to Petronius. For reasons which follow I am convinced that 
the actual supervision and responsibility of the cleaning of the canals 
fell, for the greater part, upon Aelius Gallus when he was prefect 
of Egypt. 

When dealing with the alluvial plain of the Tigris-Euphrates basin 
about Babylon, Strabo shows an unusually clear knowledge of the 
whole process of river irrigation.‘ He has a perfectly clear concep- 
tion of the paramount difficulty which arises in maintaining such a 
system in a low alluvial plain—namely, silting. He first makes a 
brief statement about the Tigris-Euphrates basin, to the effect that 
Alexander destroyed the barrages erected by the Persians in the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers: 

He also gave his attention to the canals. For the Euphrates overflows 
at the beginning of the summer, commencing to rise from the springtime 


1The danger to the dykes from the high Nile begins in Thoth (September) 
(P. Lond., I, 166f.). Thereafter the year to Pachon (May) is filled with repairing 
dykes, irrigating, weeding, etc. The dyke-tax receipts of the papyri show that this 
government work was carried on from Pachon into Thoth—May into September. 

2 Dio Cassius 51. 18. 1. 

3It is so placed by L. Cantarelli, La Serie det Prefettt di Egitto (Rome: Reale 
Accedemia dei Lincei, 1906), pp. 17-18, and by Borchardt, op. cit., p. 50. 

4 Strabo xvi. 1. 9, 10. 
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when the snows of Armenia melt. Necessarily, therefore, the arable land 
would become swampy and be submerged if someone did not divert the 
overflow of the stream and the excess of water by making ditches and by 
canals, just as is done with the water of the Nile in Egypt.! 

This statement is followed by a fairly scientific disquisition upon the 
silting up of canals.? It is general in tone, but more applicable in its 
particulars to the Nile Valley than to the Tigris-Euphrates basin.’ 
Moreover, the likening of the situation in the Babylonian region to 
that of the Nile focuses the reader’s attention thereafter rather upon 
Egypt than upon Babylonia. 

Strabo realizes and expresses clearly the difficulties. The first is 
the continual process of silting up of the ditches. As a result of this, 
the lowlands of the delta, 7a rpés rp Oadarry media, become swampy 
and overgrown with reeds. “It is not perhaps possible to prevent 
such flooding altogether; but it is the part of good governors (iye- 
povwv) to render as much aid as they can.” Strabo goes on to state 
that the methods of preventing inundation are two: first, to check 
superfluous overflow by diking the river in (€ud@pdaéer); secondly, to 
prevent the filling up of the canals which the current causes, by 
cleaning them out and opening up theirmouths. Wheredid Strabo get 
his accurate understanding of the methods of river irrigation and its 
difficulties? Since no knowledge has come down to us of any ancient 
scientific treatise upon the subject, the answer must be found in his 
trip through Egypt with Aelius Gallus, one of the prefects during the 
first decade of Egypt’s existence as a Roman province. Aelius Gallus 
was Strabo’s friend and companion. Strabo was with him when he 
was prefect of Egypt and traveled southward with him as far as 
Syene and the boundaries of Ethiopia.‘ He also records that he 
visited the vicinity of Thebes and listened to the ‘vocal Memnon’”’ 
when traveling in the train of Gallus.’ The natural presumption is 
that personal observation in Egypt when traveling with his friend 

1 Ibid., § 9. 2 Ibid., §§ 9, 10. 


3In fact, Herodotus, i. 193 tells us that the Tigris and Euphrates do not of their 
own accord overflow the grain lands. On the contrary, the water must be lifted either 
by hand or by machines. 

4Strabo ii. 5. 12: dvnp plros jutv cal éraipos At\uos 'ddnos. 


5 Strabo xvii. 1.46: xdyd 5¢ wapdv éml rav rérwy werd T'dddov AlNlov cal rod 
trAHOous TSv cuvbvrwv aire Plrtwv re kal orparwrdv wepl wpav mpwrnv Heovea Tod 
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Aelius Gallus gave him his intimate acquaintance with the work 
which a good ruler must do in cleaning out a canal system. This 
presumption is strengthened by two indications in his general treatise 
on irrigation quoted above. He speaks of “the river” (aorayér, 
xvi. 1. 10), not “the rivers,” as would be the case were he dealing 
with the Babylonian district. Furthermore, jyeymr is the term 
regularly used by the Egyptian subjects in speaking of their prefect 
of Egypt and points strongly to an Egyptian source. 

Strabo’s knowledge of the activities required of a good governor 
in connection with an irrigation system (he has in mind the Nile 
system) and his presence in Egypt with Aelius Gallus seem to me to 
stand in a clear relationship. The credit for the actual guidance of 
the work of reorganizing the system I am constrained to ascribe, for 
the greater part, to the prefect Aelius Gallus. 

The results of this reorganization appeared in the prefecture of 
Gaius Petronius, as is clear from Strabo’s statement. The order of 
the prefects would therefore be Aelius Gallus followed by Gaius 
Petronius. Our results bring an independent confirmation of 
Mommsen’s decision,! made on the basis of other evidence, that 
Aelius Gallus preceded Petronius, as against the older chronology 
(based upon Josephus, Ant. Jud., XV, 307), which placed Petronius 
before Gallus. The chronology now generally accepted for the first 
three prefectures is as follows: Cornelius Gallus, 29-27 B.c.; Aelius 
Gallus, 27-24 B.c.; Gaius Petronius, 24—? s.c.2. The unsuccessful 
Arabian expedition of Aelius Gallus occupied both him and the 
soldiers of Egypt for about ten to twelve months in 25-24 B.c.2 The 
bulk of the work of canal reorganization, since Suetonius expressly 
states that it was done with the aid of the soldiers, must be placed 
in the years 27-26 B.c., with the possibility of adding 28 s.c. under 
Cornelius Gallus for the beginning of it, and the year 25 B.c. for its 
completion, probably with Egyptian corvee labor. In the last half 
of 24 B.c., when Petronius became prefect, the surplus crop of the 
Egyptian agricultural year of Choiak to Payni (November—May) 


1 Mommsen, Res gestae divi Augusti, 2d ed., pp. 106-7. For the literature upon 
this question see Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit (Leipzig, 1891), II, 447 ff. 

2 Mommeen, op. cit., p. 106; L. Cantarelli, op. cit., pp. 15-18. The end of the 
prefecture of Petronius is uncertain. 


3 See Gardthausen, op. cit., and Johannes Schmidt, Philologus, XLIV, 465. 
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of the year 25-24 was at his disposal for the sale of grain made to his 
friend Herod in the second year of the famine in Palestine. The 
need of the east seems to have swallowed up the surplus left in this 
year after the requirements of the native population of Egypt and 
the Roman legions in service there had been supplied. Therefore in 
23 s.c. Augustus was compelled to buy grain for the twelve largesses 
made in that year.2 In 22.B.c., when the food situation at Rome was 
such that it could be called a “danger” and regarded with “fear,” 
Augustus accepted the curatio annonae and relieved the situation “at 
his own expense” (rats éuais daravais) within a few days.’ The 
expenditure of 23 B.c. is listed in the account of money expenditures 
in chapter 15 of the Res gestae. This one of the year 22 is not so 
listed, though it was “at my expense.” Available for Augustus in 
the granaries of Ostia would be the surplus of the Egyptian rentals 
in grain of the harvest of 24-23 B.c., which would be collected in 
Egypt during the summer and fall months of 23 B.c., when the flood 
was on, the canals full, and the transport from the villages to the 
Nile granaries possible. The grain would be in Alexandria some 
time in the fall and thence shipped to Rome late in the year 23 B.c. 
Again it must be the rentals in kind from his Egyptian properties 
which were the source of his contributions of grain in the grain and 
money ouvraéers, made sometimes to 100,000 people, sometimes to 
more, and occurring at intervals after 18 B.c.‘ So the cleaning of 
the ditches in Egypt meant to Augustus the possibility of steadying 
the city grain supply at any time. It is small wonder that he con- 
sidered it expedient to make travel in Egypt for his family and for 
senators especially difficult and that he gave the land a peculiar place 
in his organization. 

UnIversiTy oF WISCONSIN 

1 Josephus, Ant. Jud., XV, 307. 

2 Mon. Ancy., chap. 15. 

3 [bid., chap. 5. 


‘Ibid., chap. 18, re brédevrov al Sny[udjorvac wmpboodor, Eddore wey déxa wvpidown 
Glove] 52 awdeloow cerixds Kal dpyupixds ouvrdtes éx ris éufs brdptews dwxa. 
Mommsen’s assumption that these grain and money contributions were paid to 
100,000 or more individuals in the provinces (Res gestae’, p. 77) at various times, to 
cover their inability to meet the tribute payments, is absolutely inadmissible. On 
the same page Mommsen suggests the correct explanation—namely, that these con- 
tributions must be connected with the cura annonae of 22 B.c. 





































ODYSSEUS AS A SUN-GOD 
By Joun A. Scorr 


The theory that Odysseus was originally the sun-god seems espe- 
cially attractive to those who wish to find some mystical meaning 
in the story of the Odyssey. Creuzer in his Symbolik, III*, 173, 
advocated the theory that Odysseus was the year- or the sun-god, 
and he has been followed by many of the leaders in Hellenic scholar- 
ship, so that his suggestion has passed over into such a standard 
work as Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte, I, 100, as a simple and 
unqualified fact. 

Professor Menrad, Miinchen, 1910, gives a survey of the literature 
and sees in the earliest form of the poem, Der Urmythus der Odyssee, 
the description of the manner by which the sun-god after many 
struggles reached the earth, and he names this earliest form Des 
Sonnengottes Erdenfahrt. Penelope in his theory is the earth, and 
Odysseus is the sun-god kept back from his bride, the earth, by the 
cold and the storms of winter, while his wife is beset by the suitors, 
who are really the days of the winter. Menrad supports his theory 
by composing a poem of nearly two thousand verses on this theme, 
which poem he regards as resembling the Urmythus der Odyssee. 

The fact that the number twelve is so prominent in the Odyssey 
is the main prop by which this theory is supported. Odysseus 
sails with twelve ships, representing the twelve months which 
accompany the god of the year as he moves through the seasons, 
and when he returns he destroys the suitors, the days of the winter, 
and shoots through the twelve ax-heads, which represent the twelve 
months of the year, while his arrows are the rays of the sun. 

Odysseus returns as a beggar, since the poet regarded the sun-god 
as weakened by the powers of winter. The following quotation 
from Altenburg, quoted by Menrad approvingly (p. 7), gives the 
essence of the matter: 

Seine Gemahlin, eine Erdgéttin, werde von 118 Freiern und deren 
Begleitern bedringt, das seien die 118 Wintertage, die mit 3 multipliziert, 


das Mondjahr bilden. Aber der Sonnengott Odysseus erscheine, freilich 
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vom Winter geschwicht, daher in Bettlertracht; er siege iiber die Freier und 
erlése die Erde vom Winter. Der Meisterschuss durch die 12 Axte bezeichne 
des Sonnengottes sieghaftes Vordringen durch die 12 Monate oder die 12 
Bilder des Tierkreises. Die getéteten Freier werden in den Hades gefiihrt, 
d.h. die Wintertage veschwinden in der Unterwelt. 


It is evident that, if the twelve ax-heads are the twelve months 
of the year and the sun-god passes through these twelve months, he 
will be in precisely the same position he occupied when he started; 
hence, if the god were weakened by the forces of winter before he 
started through the circle of the months, he would again be in that 
condition and still be unable to enjoy the summer with his wife. 
Worse than this is the fact that Odysseus, if the sun-god, slew his 
own companions, since it was the sun-god who went to Zeus in order 
to beg destruction for the companions of Odysseus, and he was the 
most faithless of all leaders, since their sin was largely his fault, for 
just at the moment of their greatest temptation he went to a secluded 
place and took a nap. 

It is not so much the absurdities of such theories which I wish 
to attack as their gross ignorance of Homer and the repeated mis- 
statements of simple and easily ascertained facts. 

Menrad, p. 26, discusses the meaning of Circe and assumes that 
the twelve companions of Odysseus are the twelve months and that 
the animals into which they are changed are the signs of the Zodiac. 
On p. 42 he repeats the statement that Odysseus with twelve com- 
panions visited Circe: ‘Die Mondgéttin Kirke, die vergebens an 
seinen zw6lf Gefahrten und an ihm ihren Zauber erprobt.” 

Here Menrad need be in no doubt as to the number of followers 
with Odysseus when he visited Circe, since this is one of the few 
passages in which Homer is definite—in fact, the one passage in the 
Odyssey that gives us a clue to the number of followers on the same 
ship with Odysseus. When Odysseus and his companions had met 
with repeated disasters, they decided not to run the risk of going 
in a body to search for the cause of the smoke which Odysseus had 
seen rising in this unknown island; they therefore divided themselves 
into two groups, one of which was to remain, the other to make the 
search. Homer explicitly says that the group which went had 
twenty-two men and the leader Eurylochus (x 208). If the other 
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group was as large, then the entire number with Odysseus, when he 
came to the island and during the year with Circe, was forty-five. 
Thus it seems that Odysseus must have had about sixty men on his 
ship when he left Troy, and this is what we might assume from the 
Catalogue of the Ships. 

What can we say for the care and accuracy of a writer who calmly 
passes over these definite figures and bases an argument on the twelve 
followers who accompanied Odysseus to the home of Circe ? 

Again, while discussing the Sirens, he assumes that Odysseus, 
the year-god, and his twelve companions, the twelve months, passed 
the Sirens (p. 32): “Der Sonnengott vermochte ihren Gesang 
schadlos zu héren—das Anbinden war gar nicht nétig—aber seine 
12 Genossen als niedrigere Wesen waren taub fiir soleche Musik.” 
Here again the number twelve is a pure assumption, since it could 
not be that Odysseus had still twelve companions if he had had twelve 
companions when with Circe, since the poet tells in detail of the death 
and burial of Elpenor, the poor fellow who while intoxicated had 
fallen from the roof. The whole story of Odysseus shows that he 
had a fairly large following at the time he sailed or rowed by the 
Sirens, since he soon lost six of his men to Scylla, and there seems to 
have been a large number with him when the cattle of Helius were 
slain and when his sailors were shipwrecked. If he had forty-five 
companions, as Homer says, when he visited Circe, then he had 
forty-four when they passed the Sirens, and thirty-eight at the island 
of the sun. These numbers seem to fit the entire narrative. 

Polyphemus, according to Menrad, is the raging storm of winter; 
the rams and the goats are the hail and the snow. The six com- 
panions eaten by the monster are the six months of winter (p. 36): 
“Er verschlingt sechs seiner Genossen, d.h. sechs Monate des 
nordischen Jahres gehéren ihm, und erst mit Hilfe der sechs Sommer- 
monate gelingt es dem Sonnengott den Unhold zu bewAltigen, ihm 
das eine Auge zu blenden.’”’ Here again the poet is ignored, since 
it is definitely stated that Odysseus was helped by four companions 
when he blinded the monster: « 335, réscapes, a’rap éyw méumrros 
pera Totow éd\éyunv. The bald assumption that Polyphemus and 
the Cyclopes belong to the far north is not in accord with the plain 
language of Homer, for he pictures their country as one of semi- 
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tropical fertility where flocks find abundant food growing wild, where 
wheat, barley, and vines flourish without the aid of man. The 
poet then imagines what the land might do under proper cultivation, 
since the vineyards might flourish the entire year through and be 
imperishable. All this has nothing to do with a land where winter 
rules absolutely one-half of the year. 

To quote one more statement (p. 7): “Seine Gemahlin werde von 
118 Freiern und deren Begleitern bedringt; das seien die 118 Winter- 
tage, die mit drei multiplizert, das Mondjahr bilden.” Homer, 
however, is very definite in his statement of the number of suitors 
and gives the number as 108 (7 247). It seems strange indeed that 
a theory which risks its all on numbers should give so little heed to 
what ‘these numbers really are! I have no desire to be severe on 
Professor Menrad beyond others, since he is simply putting in 
compact form the arguments of a whole series of higher critics, and 
higher criticism is only vaguely connected with a knowledge or 
appreciation of Homer; hence, when once an error is started, higher 
criticism is helpless to correct it, for how could it be corrected unless 
one read Homer? 

This paper would end here except for the fact that this sun-god 
theory has crept into histories and handbooks and therefore demands 
a more extended treatment. 

The number twelve, which is the one great fact of this theory, 
is peculiarly well fitted for dactylic poetry, since it is found in each 
of the following forms: dvoxaidexa, dvoxaidex’, dumdexa, dudwder’, 
bwdexa, Swdex’; and it is constantly used for a vague or indefinite 
number. The wide use of this numeral is not confined to Odysseus 
and the Odyssey, for a glance at Gehring’s Jndex will show that it is 
used more often in the Iliad than in the later poem. 

The gods spent twelve days with the Aethiopians (A 425). Ajax 
had twelve ships (B 557) and Odysseus had a like number (B 637). 
The Trojans vowed twelve oxen to Athena if she would be merciful 
and save them from the Greeks (Z 93, 274, 308). Agamemnon 
offered twelve horses to Achilles if he would forget his anger (I 123, 
265). Diomede slew twelve of the sleeping Thracians (K 488, 560). 
The corslet of Agamemnon had twelve stripes of gold (A 25). Iphid- 
amas, the son of Antenor, came to assist the Trojans with twelve 
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ships (A 228). Neleus, the father of Nestor, had twelve sons 
(A 692). Ajax in defending the ships slew twelve of the Trojans 
(O 746). When Achilles appeared and shouted from the trench, 
twelve warriors perished in the ensuing panic (2 230). Achilles 
vowed to slay twelve young Trojans before the pyre of Patroclus 
(2 336). The twelve steeds already promised to the angry warrior 
if he would relent were brought into the presence of Achilles (T 244). 
The mares of Dardanus bore twelve colts to Boreas (f 225). Achilles 
seized the twelve Trojan youths whom he vowed as an offering at 
the pyre of Patroclus (® 27). Lycaon was twelve days at Troy 
when he fell into the hands of Achilles (® 81). Achilles slew the 
twelve Trojans according to his vow (W 22, 175, 181). Achilles 
insulted for twelve days the body of Hector (Q 31, 413). When 
Priam prepared to take with him a ransom for the corpse of his son, 
he took 12 xAaivas, 12 ramrnras, 12 dapea, 12 xir&vas (2229). Niobe 
had twelve children (Q 603). Achilles agreed to a truce for the 
burial of Hector and that there should be no fighting until the twelfth 
day (Q 667, 781). Odysseus is connected with but a single one of 
all these references to the number twelve, and that is with the 
reference to his twelve ships; but he is not peculiar in this, since 
Ajax and Iphidamas have a like number. Achilles, as can be easily 
noted, is connected with nearly half of these references. 

Clearly there is little warrant for assuming that Odysseus was 
regarded as a sun-god in the Jliad. 

Twelve is hardly more freely used in the Odyssey than the number 
twenty and is no more significant. Athena advised Telemachus 
to get a ship and twenty oarsmen and to go in search for tidings of 
his father (a 280). The nurse, Eurycleia, was purchased by Laertes 
at the price of twenty oxen (a 431). Telemachus demanded of the 
suitors that he be given a ship and twenty oarsmen (6 212). When 
Telemachus prepared to go in search for tidings of his father, he 
ordered the nurse to get ready for him twenty measures of barley 
(8 355). When the Ithacans gathered in the assembly, the seer 
predicted that Odysseus would return in the twentieth year (6 175). 
Menelaus was detained for twenty days in the island Pharos (6 360). 
Aegisthus awaited the returning Agamemnon with an ambush of 
twenty men (65 530). The suitors with twenty men laid an ambush 
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for Telemachus, planning to slay him as he returned from searching 
for his father (6 778). Zeus foretold that Odysseus should reach the 
land of the Phaeacians on the twentieth day (€ 34). Odysseus felled 
twenty trees from which he made the raft with which he sailed from 
the presence of Calypso (¢ 244). The wine by means of which 
Odysseus intoxicated the Cyclops required twenty measures of water 
to one of itself (« 209). The staff of the Cyclops was as large as the 
mast of a twenty-oared vessel (c 322). A person with twenty hands 
and twenty feet could neither mount nor stand upon the rock inhab- 
ited by Scylla (u 78). Twenty suitors came from Zacynthus (7 250). 
Twenty geese were eating grain in the yard of Odysseus (7 536). 
Twenty servants went to the spring in order to fetch water at the 
command of Eurycleia (v 158). It was proposed by Eurymachus 
that the suitors appease the anger of Odysseus by each bringing to 
him the value of twenty oxen (x 57). No refrain is so often heard 
in the Odyssey as that Odysseus will or has returned in the twentieth 
year. 

The hero, it is true, had twelve ships, he took with him twelve 
companions to the cave of the Cyclops, and he shot through the 
twelve ax-heads, but he was gone twenty years, he put to sea on a 
craft made from twenty trees, he reached the land of the Phaeacians 
in twenty days, his son went to search for him with twenty com- 
panions, and twenty men lay in ambush for the returning Telem- 
achus; hence it is unreasonable to say that the number twelve 
in the Odyssey has any peculiar importance. If an argument for 
the belief that Odysseus is a sun-god is to be based on the Odyssey, 
it must rest on some other foundation than that of numbers. 

Do the adventures of that hero give any warrant for the belief 
that Odysseus is a sun-god or Helius himself ? 

He sailed from Troy with twelve ships, and these ships are 
assumed to be the twelve months; then each ship should carry the 
days of the month as its crew and there should be something like 
thirty on board. But, since his own ship still had forty-five and the 
hero himself when they came to the island of Circe, it is clear that 
no juggling can arrive at a number fitting such an hypothesis. 

When Odysseus and his companions were shut up in the cave of 
the Cyclops, the poet tells how “wailing they awaited the divine 
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dawn,” and how during the day the monster drove his herds to 


pasture, and how as evening came on he drove them back to their 
fold. Thus the sun set and day came and went, even though the 
sun-god, the god of day, was shut up and helpless in the cave. We 
are told how, after Polyphemus had been blinded, Odysseus and his 
companions groaned as they awaited the coming of the day—a 
strange thing for a god to do, since he is the very god who brought 
the day. 

While Odysseus and his companions, in obedience to the com- 
mands of Circe, were on their way to Hades, they came first to the 
land of the Cimmerians, a land to which the rays of the sun have 
never come (A 14): 

€vOa St Kippepiwv dvipady dipds re rods Te, 

Heépe Kal vepéAry Kexadvppevor ovd€ zor’ avrovs 

neduos padbwy xaradépxerar dxriverow, 

ov? Srér’ dv oreixyot mpods ovpavov dorepdevta, 

000? or’ av dp éi yatav dx’ ovpavdbev mporpamyrat. 
This is a strange conception if Odysseus is only the sun-god making 
his yearly course to Hades, since this visit is then merely the poetic 
expression for mid-winter, and so he must pierce to the land of the 
Cimmerians twice each year with his beams, once when going to 
Hades and once when returning. If Homer had taken especial pains 
to make impossible the sun-god theory, he could not have used 
plainer language, for how could the sun-god in his yearly course 
visit those people whom he never visits ? 

At the meeting of the mother and son in Hades, the mother 
urges him to return with all speed back to the light: 228, adda 
dowade raxvcTa AiAaieo. The poet knows of no other source for the 
light, the day, than the sun, and, if Odysseus is the sun, the earth 
has no light, for the light of the earth has gone down to Hades. His 
mother does not urge him to hasten back with the light, but to hasten 
back to the light; thus the light exists where he is not, is independent 
of him, and he is not connected with the light, hence is not the sun-god. 

When the companions of Odysseus slay the cattle of the sun, 
Helius at once demands vengeance and threatens to go down to 
Hades and shine among the dead if the crime committed by the 
companions of Odysseus is not fully avenged. But Odysseus has 
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just come from Hades, and if he be the sun-god he is threatening 
as a last extremity the very thing he has already done, and the thing 
he does every year. It should be noticed that the threat involves, 
not only his going down to Hades, but his shining there; yet no 
verse in the Odyssey can be construed so as to make Odysseus shine 
with light while he was in Hades. 

And finally, if Odysseus is another form of Helius, then he 
brought destruction on his own followers, and had Zeus slay his 
veteran and faithful companions for deeds due to his own negligence, 
and he beyond all others deserves the motto abrap ujda Kaxol Pbeipovar 
vounes. 

The sun-god theory violates the most simple teachings of Homer 
and is founded, for the most part, upon misapprehensions and 
misstatements of facts and numbers clearly expressed and easily 
understood. 

The first word of the Odyssey, 4vépa, shows that the poet had no 
intention of telling the story of a god and that in his thought Odysseus 
was thoroughly human. 

No field of research or imagination is so easy to work or so free 
from limitations as the field of myths and of origins. One man 
writes a book to show that Odysseus was once a wolf, another to 
prove that he was the sun, so that I make no apology for starting 
in another field this theory of my own—a theory which does not 
depend on misuse of numbers or on assumed facts. 

Our own Civil War is only a sun-myth, being the popular expres- 
sion for the struggle of the seasons, the white troops representing the 
days, the colored troops the nights. The four years are the four 
seasons; during the first three, the autumn, the winter, and the 
spring, the South held back the North, but failed during the fourth— 
that is, during the summer. The sun-god is none other than General 
Lee, whose invasion of Pennsylvania is the poetic expression of the 
northward movement of the sun. The three days’ battle at Gettys- 
burg represents the three days of the summer solstice when the sun 
moves neither north nor south; these days of battle were the first 
three days of July, while General Lee’s retrograde movement began 
on the fourth. These dates may seem disturbing, but they flood 
the theory with light, for if we change them from the Gregorian to the 
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Julian calendar we shall find that Lee started southward June 22—, 
that is, on the very day when the sun turns from the Tropic of 
Cancer. This also gives a definite clue to the time when General 
Lee, or the sun-god, was first worshiped, since his retreat must fall 
on the day when in the Julian calendar the retrograde movement 
began; hence his worship began about two thousand years ago, or 
at about the time of the introduction of the Julian calendar. Later, 
sacred days were set apart for his worship and in many places 
images! were erected in his honor by those who had forgotten the 
story of his divine origin. When the twenty-second of June began 
to draw away from the time of the summer solstice, owing to the 
error of the Julian calendar, men lost the feeling for the nature of this 
sun-god, but it was the change from the Julian to the Gregorian 
calendar which finally and fully obscured the divine origin of this 
national hero. 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1It is to be noted that all these images are whiskered, the whiskers, of course, rep- 
resenting the rays of the sun. See also Miss Jane Harrison’s discussion of ‘‘The Head 
of John the Baptist’”’ in recent numbers of the Classical Review. 














THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN RESTRICTIVE QUI AND 
QUOD CLAUSES 


By JEFFERSON ELMORE 


We have first to note the use of the simple relative in the sense of 
an indefinite or generalizing one. This idiom, familiar in Greek, has 
been somewhat neglected in Latin. It is well illustrated in the lan- 
guage of law, of which it is, indeed, a characteristic. If one examines 
the texts contained in Bruns’s Fontes, he finds that quicumque and 
quisquis appear, comparatively speaking, but rarely, their places being 
taken by the forms of qui. This is shown in Lex agr. 71: “quam 
pecuniam qui agrum publicum emit . . . . populo dare debet,”! and 
in Lex Cornelia i. 33: “quam in quisque decuriam lectus erit, is in 
ea curia viator esto.”? In Lex Ursonensis xciii. 20: “quicumque duo- 
vir creatus erit quive praefectus ab duoviro . . . . relictus erit,’”* we 
have qui repeating a preceding quicumque, showing the equivalence of 
the two words. So with quod in Lex Acilia 58: ‘ab eo quod quisque 
petet .... id praetor... . iudices aestumare iubeto.’”* In the 
literary sources this usage is noted by the grammarians’ for different 
periods, but details showing its precise range and the conditions 
under which it appears have not, as it seems, been worked out. 

A somewhat special form of the idiom is the use of the pronoun 
with a dependent genitive. Cases of this occur in literature, but, 
like the construction in general, it receives its best illustration in legal 
texts where clearness and precision of language are the special aim. 
I will give a few examples with qui, the first showing that the con- 
struction was not unknown in Oscan: Leges Oscae Tabulae Bantinae 


23, “allo famelo in ei(tuo) sivom, paei eizeis fust, . . . . tovtico 
estud,”’ which in the Latin translation is, “cetera familia, et pecunia 
tota, quae eius erit .... publica esto”;* Lex Acilia 27, “ea 
nomina quei petiverit . . . . quei eorum volet, . . . . describendi is 
praetor potestatem facito”’;’? Lex Falcidia 1-2, “qui cives Romani 

1 Bruns, p. 84. 4 Ibid., p. 68. 6 Bruns, p. 52. 

2 Tbid., p. 90. 5 Cf. Kithner, 849, 12. 7 Ibid., p. 64. 

3 Ibid., p. 130. 
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sunt, qui eorum . . . . testamentum facere volet . . . . ius potes- 
tasque esto’’;! Lex Malacitana lxiv. 30, “omnes .... qui eorum 
liberatinon sunt, erunt . . . . obligatisunto”’; zbid., lx. 41, “per quem 


eorum de quibus iivirorum quaestorumve comitiis suffragrium ferri 
oportebit, steterit quominus recte caveatur, eius qui comitia habebit, 
ne rationem habeto.’ To these may be added some examples with 
quod: Lex Acilia 67, “quod eius is reus non solverit, ab iis prae- 
dibus . . . . pecunia exigatur”’;* Lex agr. 5, “‘ager publicus, ... . 
quod eius extra urbam Romam est, quod eius in urbe oppido vico est, 
quod eius iiivir dedet adsignavit . . . . publicusesto”;* Lex agr. 26, 
“pro eo pecore, quod eius in callibus vieisve publicis pastum impulsum 
itineris causa erit nequid populo neive publicano dare debeto”* 
Lex agr. 39, “id sententia pronuntiato quod eius . . . . maxsume 
verum esse comperrit”’;* Lex agr. 95, “‘quodque in eo agro vini oleive 
fiet’’;?, Lex Antonia i. 17: ‘quodque earum rerum ieis consulibus iei 
habuerunt .... habeant”’; Edicta praetorum x. 6, “in integrum 
restituam quod eius per leges ... . licebit”;? ibid., xliii. 13 c¢, 
“si de ea re satis datum est, quod eius cautum sit . . . . vim fieri 
veto.’”® 

In these examples it is to be noted that the genitive represents a 
whole (a thing, a group of things or persons) of which the relative 
expresses a part. Considered in their relation to the sentence it is 
the function of these clauses to limit the application of the predicate 
to a certain section of the subject. Thus in the passage from Lex agr. 
5 the legal provision which the predicate embodies does not relate 
to the whole of the ager publicus, but only to such parts as are marked 
off by the quod-eius clauses. This limiting function, though assisted 
by the presence of the genitive, depends ultimately on the relative 
and the fact that it is used in this indefinite or generalizing sense. 
The clauses thus form a special category both in form and in function. 

To this category, in my view, are to be referred the clauses which 
are usually called restrictive. In some of these the relative still 
appears with a dependent genitive as in Cic. Fam. v. 8. 5, and Alt. 
xi. 12. 4, “tu tamen velim ne intermittas, quod eius facere poteris, 


1 Bruns, p. 110. 4 Ibid., p. 75. 1 Ibid., p. 88 
2 Ibid., p. 152. 8 Ibid., p. 78. 8 Ibid., p. 217. 
8 Ibid., p. 69. * Ibid., p. 81. * Ibid., p. 232. 
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scribere ad me.” So we have in Lex Ursonensis lxxx, “rei rationen 
decurionibus reddito . . . . quod eius fieri poterit”’;! and in Edictum 
Augusti 25, ‘quod eius sine dolo malo fiat.’ It is thus practically 
certain that this genitive (whether expressed or only felt) was 
originally a part of all the restrictive clauses. It follows from this 
that the relative itself must in all these cases have had a generalizing 
force, since otherwise it would not naturally admit of a dependent 
genitive. Moreover, the function of the two sets of clauses is virtu- 
ally the same. The idea of restriction is merely the limitation of the 
predicate of the sentence to the range of the restrictive clause; its 
affirmation is valid only within this range. This is the purpose of 
quod possum, potero, potui, quod in me est, fuit, quod ad me attinet, 
quod sciam, quod audierim, and the like; it is also the purpose of the 
quod-eius clauses in such sentences as “ager publicus, quod extra 
urbe Romam est... . privatus est,’’* and in “integrum restituam 
quod eius per leges .. . . licebit.”* Nor is there any essential 
difference (except the mode) between the relative clauses in “omnium 
oratorum quos quidem ego cognoverim acutissimum’’® and “omnes 
. . «+ quieorum liberati sunt... . obligatisunto.”* The relation 
I am here pointing out has been obscured by the fact that the stereo- 
typed phrases have for the most part lost the genitive of the personal 
pronoun, but it also makes clear that, considered with respect to their 
function in the sentence, the restrictive clauses constitute a much 
larger class than the grammarians have given us to understand. 

We are now in a position to deal with the subjunctive which with 
one exception’ occurs in all the stereotyped forms. If the view is 
correct that the introductory relative is indefinite or generalizing, it 
follows that all these clauses are conditional, and that all of them have 
the possibility of the subjunctive. This fact at once accounts for 
the subjunctive in a large number of restrictive clauses, especially 
those relating to the future. I will give some examples. An excel- 
lent one is Cic. Fam. xvi. 4. 2, ‘“‘sumptu ne parcas ulla in re quod ad 


1 Jbid., p. 129; ef. Lex Ursonensis Ixx and lIxxi, p. 127. 
2 Tbid., p. 250. 3 Lex agr. 5. ‘4 Edicta praet. x. 6. 5 Cic. Brut. 48. 180. 
* Lex Mun. Mal. lxxiv. 30 (Bruns, p. 152). 


7Quod ad me attinet; Hale’s view that the indicative only is found with certain 
predicate is erroneous. 
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valetudinem opus sit,’”’ where quod opus sit=si quid opus sit. To be 
understood in the same way is Lex agr. 2, “qui... .agrum.... 
sumpsit . . . . quod non modus maior siet quam quantum unum 
hominem .... exlege.... sumere... . licuit.’” Here belong 
the quod-fiat clauses, as in Cic. Ait. xiv. 16. 4, “et ipse, quod commodo 
tuo fiat, cum eo loquare”’;? and in Lex Acil. 69, “quoi pecuniam ex 
hac lege, quod sine pequlatu fiat, praetor . . . . dareiiusserit .... 
dato”’;? and Lex Antonia i. 10, “itaque ieis omnibus sueis legibus 

. utei liceto, quod advorsus hanc legem non fiat.”* Similar to 
these are the two following examples: Cic. Fam. i. 1. 3, “decrevit ut 
regem reducas, quod commodo rei publicae facere possis,” and Cic. 
Fam. iii. 5. 4, “sed quod commodo tuo fieri possit . . . . magni interest 
ut te videam.’”’ A passage somewhat out of the usual order is Lex 
Ursonensis Ixxxii. 38, “Quique iis rebus fructue erit, quod se emisse 
dicat, is in iuga singula....HS C.... dare damnas esto.’ 
One of the best illustrations is Cato agr. 148. 1, “quod neque aceat 
neque muceat, id dabitur.” These quotations with varying predi- 
cates illustrate the working of the less vivid condition in restrictive 
clauses. 

We may now go a step farther and apply this explanation to 
quod sciam® in sentences relating to the future. As shown by the 
development of the other clauses quod sciam represents an original 
quod eius sciam, quod being not a cognate accusative, but a so-called 
outer object in a kind of limited apposition with the subject, object, 
or general idea of the sentence. Its use in a future relation is illus- 
trated in Plaut. Capt. 265, “non ero falsiloquos [i.e., nihil falsum 
dicam] quod sciam.’”’ This is only another way of saying, “If I 

1Cf. Lex agr. 13; Collegium aquae 6 (Bruns, p. 394). 

Cf. Cic. Fam. iv. 2. 4; xiii. 2. 1; xiii. 23. 2; xiv. 5.1. Ad. xiii. 11. 2. 


3 Bruns, p. 70. 

4 Ibid., p. 93; cf. Lex Acil. 45; Lex Mun. Salpensana 27; Edictum Augusti 25; 
Lex Luci Spolatini 8; Lex arae Augusti 14; Paul. Dig. xi. 5. 2.1, quoted (and 
wrongly interpreted) by Kalb, Wegwetser, p. 124. 

5 Bruns, p. 129. 

6 Quod scio seems not tooccur. Expressions of similar meaning with the indicative 
appear sporadically. Thus we find quae (=as far as) mihi conscia sum (Ter. Eun. 
457) quod puto (Cic. Att. 15. 2. 2.), quod sentiunt (Lex Furfensis v.10), and quod video 
(Juvenal vi. 395), but I have found no case of quod scio. That it was not current 
speech seems further evidenced by the French que je sache. 

7Cf. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, p. 295. 
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should know anything of the matter to be false, I will not utter it.” 
The same idea of a future contingency is in the restrictive qui clause 
used by Cicero in Cat. iv. 16, “servus est nemo, qui modo tolerabili 
condicione sit servitutis, qui non audaciam civium perhorrescat.”’ 
In fact, it seems to be true that in all restrictive clauses relating to 
the future the subjunctive where it appears is sufficiently accounted 
for by the conditional character of the clause. 

We have still to explain the presence of restrictive clauses with 
the subjunctive in sentences relating to the present or the past. 
How does it come that quod sciam appears in these contexts with 
apparently a purely indicative meaning? (Cf. Cic. Ait. xvi. 2. 4, 
sed non venerat, quod sciam.) One way of approach is to suppose that 
we are dealing here with a different kind of subjunctive. I must 
confess that for a long time this appealed to me strongly, and I made 
every effort to find some original use of the subjunctive which could 
be adjusted to this particular situation. I was especially hopeful 
of the potential subjunctive as expressing possibility, but I found 
that my attempts to apply it to these clauses resulted in a funda- 
mental contradiction. In fact, it might have been seen from the 
beginning that it was improbable a priori that two different uses of 
the subjunctive should be represented in the same construction. 

If this be the case, there remains only the hypothesis that quod 
sciam relating to the present and past is the outcome of its use in the 
future. Fortunately, this hypothesis, reasonable in itself, can be 
supported by several considerations. It implies (1) that quod sciam 
originated (and perhaps became stereotyped) in future contexts in 
sentences of the type of “omnem rem tibi narrabo, quod sciam,”’ 
(2) that later it became transferred to other ranges of time, (3) that 
in adapting itself to the new environment it virtually lost its original 
modal significance. The first point offers no difficulty whatever; 
it is, indeed, what we might expect, seeing that the subjunctive here 
is perfectly appropriate and normal. The second step would be 
facilitated by the general requirements of everyday speech and in 
particular by the absence of quod scio. The mode itself, if felt 
merely as giving a tinge of uncertainty to the clause, would not be 
altogether out of place. Still, it must be recognized that in time the 
clauses became indicative in meaning, but this modal transformation 
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is by no means strange. “ Mood,’ as a recent student of the sub- 
ject points out, “varies with its surroundings; the meaning suggested 
by the context predominates. ... . Of all the inflectional variations 
of the verb it is the least definite in character and yields most readily 
to outside pressure.”! In Latin one has only to recall the relative 
clause of characteristic, which, though retaining the subjunctive 
form, has come to be a mere statement of fact. In clauses with 
priusquam and the like, where the action is anticipated and prepared 
for, Hale calls attention to the frequent use of the subjunctive to 
represent a real event. After Cicero’s time and as early as Livy the 
distinction between the subjunctive and indicative in this construc- 
tion broke down.? Hale has also called attention to the use of the 
subjunctive in the second person singular in general statements of 
fact. Here, so far as meaning is concerned, a subjunctive has passed 
into an indicative, the change affecting both dependent and inde- 
pendent clauses.’ A similar process is illustrated in the change which 
has taken place in the velim and vellem forms.‘ These forms, through 
being subjected to new influences, have in certain cases become essen- 
tially indicative in meaning. There seems then to be no reason why 
a similar change under the circumstances should not have taken place 
in quod sciam, and also in other types of the restrictive clause when 
placed under like conditions. 
SranrorD UNIVERSITY 


1 McWhorter, Proc. Amer. Phil. Association, Vol. XLV, p. xxv. 
2 Lat. Gram., 507, 4, n. 1. 
? Class. Phil., I, 21 f. 


¢ Morris, ‘‘The Subjunctive in Independent Sentences in Plautus,” Amer. Jour. 
Phil., XVIII, 133, 275, 285, 383. See also the present writer’s Syntax of Certain Latin 
Verbs of Desire, p. 76. 











ON A VENETIAN CODEX OF PLINY’S LETTERS 


By Eimer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


In St. Mark’s Library at Venice is a manuscript volume of 
miscellaneous content written on paper by various hands of the 
fifteenth century and officially designated as Lat. class. XI. cod. 
XXXVII. An inscription of presentation on the last original 
page of the book (the binding is comparatively recent) professes 
to date from 1467,! but the parts of the book may well have been 
written and put together at a considerably earlier period in the 
fifteenth century. 

The contents of the book are as follows: 


foll. 1-51, 
foll. 52-62, 
foll. 63-67, 
foll. 67-69, 
foll. 72-91, 
foll. 92-93, 
foll. 94-102, 
foll. 106-121, 


Orationes M. Tullit Ciceronis; 

Quoddam principium Antonii Lusci super orationes tullii; 
Thimeus tullii; 

eiusdem de fato; 

C. Plinit Secundi Veronensis oratoris clarissimi nonnullae 
epistolae Ad Secundum et alios feliciter incipiunt [Plin. 
Ep. I-II. 17.17 aestate nam ante, where the writing breaks 
off at the end of page and fascicle, but with the catch- 
word meridiem in the lower margin, showing that once 
the text was, or was meant to be, farther continued]; 

C. Plinius Romano suo salutem. Post aliquot annos . 
centum milia contulerim [Plin. Ep. II. 1-4.2, without title 
of work or book. The writing ends at the bottom of a 
recto, and the werso is left blank]; 

Breuis aiotatio de duobus pliniis ueronensibus oratoribus 
ex multis hinc collecta per Iohaiiem Mans. VeF., followed 
by a columnar index of addresses in Plin. Hp. I (Ad 
septicium, Ad arrinium, etc.), flanked by a four-line 
metrical epitaph on either Pliny, and this succeeded by 
the text of the first book, without inscription for either 
work or book. At the end of letter 22 (letters 8, 12, 23, 
and 24 are omitted in both index and context) follows the 
colophon c. plinit secudi epistolarum liber primus explicit. 
Incipit liber secudus. Then follows Incipiunt capta 
libri secudi, with a columnar index of addresses of letters 
in the second book, but no text; 

Cronicae martirorum pars. 


1See note in Dora Johnson’s article, ‘‘The Manuscripts of Pliny’s Letters,”’ in 
Classical Philology, VII (January, 1912), 71. 


(CuassicaL ParLtoxoey XII, July, 1917] 259 
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The intermediate folios for which no contents are noted are 
left blank. Four blank leaves also precede the first written folio, 
and fourteen blank leaves follow the last. I first examined the 
book and made excerpts from it in 1899, and a few years ago my 
pupil, the late Miss Dora Johnson, at my suggestion collated the 
Pliny parts for me. 

With regard to the letters of Pliny on foll. 72-91, I need say 
merely that the text is of a poor and contaminated type common 
enough in the fifteenth century and of no critical value. It may 
therefore be disregarded. But the text on foll. 92-102 (in a different— 
very crabbed—hand from that of the preceding text and on different 
paper) stands on quite another footing and deserves attention. With 
this alone the present article is concerned, and this extract is herein 
designated as m, the mark that I have assigned to it also in my 
critical edition of books I-IX of the Letters, the printing of which 
by Teubner was suspended midway in its course on the outbreak of 
the present war. 

I am inclined to think that m is, at least for Book I, an inde- 
pendent, uncontaminated, and moderately accurate copy of that 
Veronese archetype of the eight-book family of the Letters which 
Guarino carried off from Verona to Venice in 1419. This opinion 
of mine was recorded by Miss Johnson in her preliminary classi- 
fication of the MSS of Pliny’s Letters referred to above (note on 
p. 259). That m is an immediate copy (that is, made from the 
Verona MS itself, and not from a copy of it), I should hardly ven- 
ture to affirm; but at most only one copy probably intervened 
between m and the Veronensis. 

Of the Veronese tradition of the Letters I have treated in an 
earlier article in this journal,! and I have indicated there and else- 
where? that there is no other source for the extant eight-book tradi- 
tion of the Letters than this one MS, which had been lying in the 
chapter library at Verona since at least the tenth century.* But 

1“ On the Eight-Book Tradition of Pliny’s Letters in Verona,” in Classical Phil- 
ology, V (April, 1910), 175-88. 


? E.g., in my article on ‘‘The Tradition of Pliny’s Letters,’’ in Classical Philology, 
X (January, 1915), 8-25. 


3 It may not be out of place to remark here that this conclusion was frankly out 
of accord with the published impressions of Professor Remigio Sabbadini, to whose 
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Guarino found that it needed much critical revision, and to this 
he set himself with great zeal. He put off his eager friends, who 
wanted a glimpse of the new wonder that had brought to light more 
than twice as many letters of Pliny as had heretofore been known, 
and when he finally did lend his MS around, I think there is good 
reason to judge from his own correspondence, and from the condi- 
tion of the now extant MSS of the eight-book class, that it was his 
corrected copy and not the original that was supplied. The eight- 
book text that was spread abroad during the rest of the fifteenth 
century had generally as its basis the Guarinian recension of the 
Verona archetype and not that archetype itself. 

But a few copies of the Verona MS appear to have been made 
that show no trace of the revising hand of Guarino. One of these 
gives us m, which is unfortunately but a fragment; a second is D 
(Dresdensis D 166), which is complete; a third is, according to Miss 
Johnson’s belief, Holkhamensis 396, about which I am not yet ready 
to express a judgment. It is of course possible that some or all 
of these, and perhaps other copies not now traceable, were made 
before Guarino acquired the MS; but antecedent probability is 
rather against this, and (though I am not a competent palaeographer) 
I should not be readily inclined, in the lack of expert opinion, to 
believe that so fine a piece of calligraphy as D, in the restored style 
of the fifteenth century, could have been executed before 1419, or 
was likely to be until the Veronese MS had assumed a position of 
importance. 

That m gives the tradition of the text in general agreement with 
D, but is from a common source with D instead of being a copy of 
D, is readily to be deduced from an inspection of their comparative 
readings. A full statement of these is manifestly too long to be 
included here; but a classified selection will probably be regarded 
as sufficient to establish the point, if I may be trusted in the affirma- 
tion that no evidence looking in any other direction can be detected 
in the complete uwaria lectio. In the first part of the ensuing state- 
ment I intend to confine myself to the text of Book I only, reserving 


attention I called it. I am now interested to note that in the new edition of his 
Storia e Critica (Catania, 1914) he has revised his judgment, and is assured that the 
letter of Guarino announcing his acquisition of the MS was written from Verona in 
April-May, 1419, and not from Venice. 
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to a later position in this article some consideration of the readings 
of II. 1-4.2, the text of which (on foll. 92, 93) immediately precedes 
in the Venetian codex the Breuis Adnotatio de duobus Pliniis and 
the text of Book I, with the indices. 

As a preliminary it should be noted that m omits in both index 
and context I. 8, 12, 23, and 24, being herein in agreement with 
D, but differing from many other MSS of the eight-book class 
which in this as in other respects display manifest signs of interpola- 
tion from the F-tradition. 

My first purpose is, then, to show that D and m are in striking 
agreement in details of text as against all other MSS noted in my 
apparatus criticus (BFMVIiLH, etc.), except in some degree those 
(oux) of the eight-book family which are more or less contaminated 
from the F-tradition. And in order to mark the distinction between 
the MSS of pure eight-book descent (Dm) and the interpolated 
MSS of the same family (oux), I have limited the statement of 
identical readings to those in which Dm stand entirely apart even 
from these interpolated relatives of theirs, thus excluding from the 
lists even the very numerous instances in which the reading of Dm 
differs, indeed, from readings of MSS of other families, but is con- 
curred in by one or more of the group oux. (In this excluded class 
of readings the agreement of one or more of oux with Dm is of course 
to be explained as due to the retention by oux in the given cases 
of the genuine reading of the Veronese eight-book archetype in 
preference to the available interpolation from the F-tradition.) 

In order further to strengthen the proof of the close and ex- 
clusive relationship of D and m, the readings to be cited are con- 
fined to those where the agreement of the two MSS is upon manifest 
errors. It will be remembered that the examples are all taken from 
Book I of the Letters. Citations are by page and line from Keil’s 
critical edition of 1870. 

In the following instances D and m agree as against all other 
MSS (even oux) in wrongly omitting from the text the word or 
words indicated (I have already remarked that they agree in omit- 
ting altogether I. 8, 12, 23, and 24): 


4.8 nostri 5.6 tamen 
4.19 sed sane blandiantur 5.8 possident-9 partiuntur 
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5.10 possident-12 enim 21.11 uale 
5.14 hoc otium (om. et Flor. 22.8 ut (post ipsius) 
Mor. Auct.) 23.1 nostro 
8.12 nostri 23.8 L. 
9.2 expecto— prudens 23.9 et 
9.25 Ioui-26 dvéevevoey 24.11 et (altero loco) 
10.4 nostrae 26.4 non 
14.20 magis miror quia magis 26.23 mihi 
15.16 an-17 licet 27.14 illa 
15.21 me 27.21 et magnifica 
18.17 iubent 28.2 quia 
18.27 a 29.25 eius 
19.24 Macrinus 30.5 ipsam 
20.1 enim 30.17 est 
20.26 uale 


In the following list of readings D and m agree in error as against 
all other MSS (even oux): 


3.7 curatius 8.11 potuisse] puto esse 
4.10 acrius enim non tristius 8.15 Modesti] domestici 
4.17 misimus 8.18 credulitatem 
4.20 commendantur 9.4  constauit 
5.3 tuum 9.6 dicta factaque 
5.4  platanum opacissimum 10.9 in praesentiam 
5.17 sortiuntur 10.12 cui] cum 
5.19 enitere] conice 13.20  ille ad inuocationem 
5.23 cursulano 13.21 rogauit ita et quo 
6.5 deueneris 14.5 musion 
6.15  tectior coepit (cepit m) 14.23 tamen mihi datur cernere 
6.18 appellata dicit multa 
7.1 a domitiano erat relegatus 15.7 honor 
7.7 soleant 15.9 par] parum 
7.8 iam quidem de 15.10 attentius 
7.10 quidem (quid m) est fas 15.22 esse et hanc philosophiae 
7.15 fabium rusticum iustum quidem 

rogat 16.7 at] aut 
7.16 subtiliter 18.23 recitationi 

timet] sim et 18.24 quisque] quis 

7.18 ferre diutius sollicitudinem 19.1 non tardat 
7.20 coimus] quo imus 19.14 laudibus laudandus affecerit 
7.23 regulo nuntiandum (-c- m) 19.18 qui] et 
8.1 nundum 19.21 nam ita a me institui 


8.6 inhaereret (-he- m) 20.5 patauis 





23.15 
23.19 
24.5 


24.13 
24.17 
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industriam 

ac iam] acia 

imaginosum os 

hic] his 

inuenio 

fericulo 

non minus mile 

comoedes (—med- m) 

caditanos 

certe an mihi 

nos lus.] uoluissemus 

cautius 

excuses 

quasdam causas 

nec] non 

in historia tibi magis 

lepores dulcedines amari- 
tudines amores 

mollibus leuibusque 

requireremus 

at] ad 

Icciano 

adhoc 

est experiri (experr- D) 

potest] post 

idem] item 

paucos 

tu] tuam 

id] at 

rescribere 

aduersitas 

equitis 


24.23 
25.1 
25.3 
25.5 
25.8 
25.12 
25.14 


25.15 





est ualde uale 

permittit 

infingenda 

ictu] situ 

sane] in se 

meliorem est quisque 

denique pictorum multorum 
animalium 

multitudo 

rationibus 

exemplum 

in Verrem] enumeraret 

nisi ut in 

mouit 

iudicia hominum 

panta denique 

delicate 

is demum] idem 

quae aeque (e- m) de 

illud 

auespoene 

illam plenam 

auctoritati tuae credere 
debeam 

confirma 

erraro 

ne] non 

est] et 

iam] tam 

aliorum] alienum 

sapientia 

nam iam impetu 





These two incomplete lists of exclusive errors by lacuna or by 
distortion in Dm within Book I alone are amply sufficient to estab- 
lish the close kinship between them as against all other MSS. If 
the lists had been made complete, or if there had been included an 
enumeration of the errors that are concurred in by one or more of 
oux, and if a list were also subjoined of the few right readings that 
are found only in Dm, the presentation would be even more striking 
(e.g., D and m alone have in 22.3 re uera quales Catullus aut Caluus, 
which is indubitably right, though the nine-book tradition fails 
us here). 
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D and m therefore are closely related in a common tradition. 
Either one is a copy of the other (or at least in direct descent from 
it), or they are both from a common source. But D cannot be 
descended from m, for (1) the make-up of the volume in which m 
is contained discountenances such a hypothesis (m probably never 
had more of the Letters than it now contains), and (2) D on careful 
investigation shows no signs of contemporary conjectural emenda- 
tion, nor of interpolation from any of the MSS extant at the period 
of its production,' while yet there can be cited a number of read- 
ings in Book I of D that are simply missing in m. For example: 


4.11 me 8.1 ame 

6.4 me 8.26 potest- 9.1 infida est 
6.10 magis 9.11 ipse (ante non) 

7.10 ne 27.6 ~—latius 


There are also a number of cases where SVO or 8. is omitted 
in m in the addresses of letters, but these might possibly have been 
corrected in copying even by unconscious habit, and they are therefore 
disregarded here. The foregoing list of other lacunae in m properly 
filled out in D is, to be sure, short (though 8. 26-9. 1 is very striking), 
for m is a tolerably accurate copy of its original; but in the lack of 
any indication in D of any recent tendency to conjectural emenda- 
tion or to interpolation from other extant sources, it is good evi- 
dence that D was not copied from m. 

Under this postulate of no contemporary emendation by con- 
jecture or interpolation, corroborative evidence that D was not 
copied from m may be found in the consideration of some readings 
where m shows the wrong and D the right text, and happy chance 
can hardly be assumed to have been responsible for the result in 
all or most of the cases. The reverse cases of right readings in m 
and wrong in D must of course be disregarded, since such errors in 
D might as well have originated in copying from m as from any 
other MS. Readings in point are: 


6.22 molestus D modestus m 8.8 cui Dcumm 
7.3 sentias D sententias m 8.9 saeculi D secundi m 
8.7. iudicio D offo m (officio r) 9.13 proximo D proximum m 


1 For the later inserted F-readings do not obscure the original text, and may be 
disregarded. 
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agitatione D cogitatione m 20.15 eius D etiam m 
quid uir (corr. ex quidum) 21.10 aliis D aliim 





D qui uirm 21.20 mire D michim 
14.2. rumoribus D timoribus m 27.22 tonat D sonat m 
19.22 exDetm 28.24 necessitatem D_ necessi- 
19.23 multum adhuc D adhuc tate m 

multum m 30.24 laetioribus D latioribus m 


Therefore, D cannot have been derived from m. The same 
manner of proof may be adduced to show that m cannot have been 
derived from D. Following are readings in m that are simply 
missing in D: 


6.6 nos 22.19 uale 

9.21 uale 23.27 et siquid carius patria 
15.4 hoc 26.15 quod 
19.3 his 27.10-11 Graeca om. in lac. m, 
19.5 ne om. sine lac. D 


22.11 cum (ante scripsi) 


Some of the pertinent instances where D has the wrong reading 
and m the right (see the remarks above on the converse case) are 
as follows: 


4.11 uolebamus m uolebam D 14.13 nostra liberalibus m nostra 
4.14 nostrom non D non liberalibus D 
5.15 excude m exclude D 19.6 auditor m aditor D 
5.16 gestatio m uectatio D 19.8 reposcatur m reponatur D 
6.23 regulus m regulis D 20.11 illim sibi D 
8.8  satrio m satiro D 20.28 septitio m septio D 
satrius m satirus D 21.25 etmuel D 
13.23 quot m quot corr. m? ex 22.17 prauumm paruum D 
quod D 27.7 ~— fallacia m fallatiaque D 


It is to be noted that if the scribes of D and m had had any 
tendency to emendation, or to interpolation from the well-known 
F-tradition, the processes would surely have gone far enough to 
show patent evidences of their action, and the lists given above 
would accordingly have had a very different appearance. 

D and m, then, are entirely independent the one of the other, 
and owe their close likeness to the fact that each is a copy from the 
Veronese archetype of all the eight-book MSS. The text of m 
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accordingly not only aids in the reconstruction of the lost Veronese 
text in the first book, but tends to establish confidence in the integ- 
rity, even if not in the impeccability, of D in the following books, 
which are not included in m. For the overwhelming number of 
extant eight-book MSS are, like oux, or even more so, the product 
of the Veronese archetype greatly modified in the fifteenth century 
both by conjectural emendation and by direct substitution from 
the F-text. But as the resulting product of this scholastic process 
is, at least in its better forms, more nearly “correct” in the total 
than the lost Verona MS could have been, a student might, with 
some degree of reason, have regarded the interpolated tradition as 
the authentic one (however lacking in practical value at the present 
day for the reconstitution of Pliny’s autograph), and D as a blunder- 
ing variation of it (cf. the history of Notitia and Curiosum). 

This error is no longer possible; but it was one to which my own 
judgment was inclined to succumb in the earlier period of my study 
of the eight-book text. Keil, to be sure, had rightly distinguished 
the three families of MSS of the Letters, and had designated D as 
the type of its class; but Keil had not examined many other eight- 
book MSS, and was in the main content with collations of the early 
printed editions (prs), now known to exhibit a badly contaminated 
text. That he pitched upon D in addition seems to be due to a 
happy accident rather than to a mastery of the complex problem. 
D was a beautiful and striking codex, and it lay almost under his 
hand in Dresden. Other examples of the class were less accessible. 
The problem, indeed, could not have been thoroughly grasped until 
the researches of Sabbadini into the activities of Guarino and his 
fellow-humanists were published, and this was later than Keil’s 
day, and than the earlier years of my own studies in this field. 

It remains to discuss the text of Plin. Zp. II. 1+4. 2, which is 
contained on foll. 92, 93 of the Venetian codex, preceding the text 
of Book I (foll. 94-102) that I have treated above. Miss Johnson, 
as I have remarked elsewhere, was of the opinion in 1911 that this 
fragment was an integral continuation of the copy that follows it 
in position, and that the two leaves had been accidentally misplaced 
in the binding of the book. To me, on the other hand, it appeared 
in 1899 that the texts of these two parts were too dissimilar in the 
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marks of tradition to permit the judgment that they could have 
been copied from the same MS. I am still of that opinion, but I 
had no opportunity to discuss the matter with Miss Johnson. 

The determination of the case is of course embarrassed by the 
brevity of the fragment of Book II, but yet this is long enough to 
render judgment reasonably certain. I much regret that in my 
notes made in 1899 I can find none on the resemblance of the hands 
in the two parts, and none on the make-up of the fascicles of paper in 
the bound volume; nor do I find any remark on these questions 
in Miss Johnson’s notebook on m, which is now in my possession. 
When, in 1909, I went to Venice in the hope of repairing some of 
my sins of omission, I was so unfortunate as to arrive on the very 
day when the Library was closed for its annual vacation of a fort- 
night, and I could not remain in the country to await the reopening. 
The outbreak of war interfered with a projected later visit. 

At the time of the acquisition of the Veronese archetype by 
Guarino (1419), no other tradition of the text of Pliny’s Letters 
than that of F was known in Italy, nor did any other become known 
there till much later in the century. Therefore the text of m in 
the portion now under discussion may be expected to agree sub- 
stantially with that of the Verona MS (as exhibited in D) or with 
that of F—that is, to be at basis either an eight-book or a ten-book 
text; but it might be, like so many of the Pliny MSS of its period, 
an eight-book text contaminated (1) by error, (2) by conjectural 
emendation, (3) by interpolated readings from the F-tradition. 

Inspection shows immediately that it is at basis an eight-book 
text; it agrees substantially with D and not with F—witness such 
instances as the following, where it concurs with D in errors as 
against F: 


33.2 ipsum om. 33.23 nuntiasset (-ci- m) 
33.7 repararet 33.28 consulares (om. —que) 

coit (corr. m? in coiit) 34.19 sit (fortasse sic mj corr. 
33.23 accurrit m? in si) 


But it shows in its original text a number of F-readings, where 
these are different from those of D, and are manifestly wrong. For 
example: 
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34.4  fleri Fm flere D 35.8 crebri om. Fm, add. D 
34.8 una om. Fm, add. D 35.22 at om. Fm, add. D 
34.10 recentibus om. Fm, add. D 36.16 aliqua etiam Fm alii 
35.3 iam igitur Fm amicitur D quam D 


Accordingly m displays in II. 1-4. 2 an eight-book text inter- 
polated from F. But this is not all, for an apparently later hand 
has changed still other readings to make them into accord with F. 
These, however, I need not cite (a number of such alterations were 
similarly disregarded in my discussion of the text of Book I). More- 
over, m farther departs from the following of the eight-book text 
in admitting readings that are due to such errors or conjectures as 
were perpetuated in the two earliest printed editions of the inter- 
polated eight-book type, p (1471) and r (1474). For example: 


34.10 uariis mp uanis FD 

35.15 uero mp enim FD 

35.22 ut audias ueni m ut audias huc 
ueni r ut hunc audias ueni FD 

36.3  simpsed FD 

36.9  ferunt mr fertur FD 


Therefore, m in this part must have been copied from some 
MS of the contaminated type that became common after Guarino 
and his compeers had worked their well-intentioned but lamentable 
will on the text of Pliny’s Letters. The text of Book I in m shows 
no such signs of recent contamination. The texts of the two parts 
could not have been copied from the same MS. _I accordingly hold 
that my judgment in 1899 was correct; that I am right in including 
in my forthcoming apparatus criticus the readings of Book I in m, 
and in excluding those of the fragment of Book II; and that Mare. 
Lat. class. XI. cod. XXXVII ought to be credited in the catalogue 
of St. Mark’s Library with containing three distinct parts of Pliny’s 
Letters instead of two. The bookbinder did not blunder. 

A few remarks may be appended concerning the text of the 
Breuis Adnotatio de duobus Pliniis contained in this codex. Since 
I printed (Classical Philology, V, op. cit.) this interesting screed by 
Iohannes de. Matociis, a number of other MSS of it have come 
within my knowledge, viz.: Marcianus lat. XI. 87 (m) and X. 31; 
Vrbinas lat. 1158; Vaticanus lat. 1952 and 1955; Escorialensis N. 
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ITI. 10; Mutinensis T. 6. 15, Q. 8. 18, and Q. 5. 23; Sangallensis 
896 (?). Doubtless numerous further additions can be made to 
the list. Of all the MSS at my present command m seems to afford 
the most sincere text; and on the reasonable possibility that it is, 
in the Adnotatio, an immediate copy of the author’s autograph, I 
might make on its (not unsupported) authority one or two small 
changes in my text, such as hinc for hic in the title, and inuenitur 
for inuenerit in the context (p. 188, 1. 12). A point of interest to 
me is that m reads natura for materia of other MSS and printed 
texts (p. 188, 1. 4), natura being an emendation that I had suggested 
in this place from conjecture (na >ma = materia). 
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DEMOSTHENES’ AVOIDANCE OF BREVES 
By Cuaries D. Apams 


In the second edition of the Aitische Beredsamkeit (1893) Friedrich 
Blass gave his final statement of the “law” of the avoidance of a 
succession of three or more short syllables in the speeches of Demos- 
thenes. He pointed out certain classes of apparent exceptions to the 
law, which he would remove by punctuation, change of spelling, 
elision, and similar means; he formulated other classes of exceptions 
which he held to be real, but permissible, and in some cases unavoid- 
able. After eliminating these classes of exceptions, Blass showed 
how few cases of breves remained even in so long a speech as the De 
corona. But here, as in the formation of his Teubner text and that 
of his edition of the De corona, he assumed the right to use the 
rhythmical law as a determining factor in many cases of textual 
criticism. If the reading of S gave breves' in any given case, while 
the vulgate reading or a quotation in an ancient author offered a 
reading without the breves, or if the bracketing of an unnecessary 
word or phrase would remove the series of short syllables, Blass did 
not hesitate to accept the inferior manuscript authority, or to emend 
the text. This freedom in textual emendation in favor of his “law,” 
and the vagueness of the formulation of some of his permissible 
exceptions, have tended to react against confidence in the law itself.? 

It has seemed to the writer that it would be well to attempt to 
establish the range of this law more definitely. There is no question 
that the strictness of the application of the law, or principle, or rule, 
or tendency varies in different speeches of Demosthenes, and in 
different parts of the same speech. A detailed examination should 
begin with a speech of the highest rhetorical perfection, carefully 
revised for publication by Demosthenes, and of sufficient length to 
give variety of style. All this is found in the De corona. If we can 


1In the following, the word breves and its abbreviation, brr., are used for a series 
of three short syllables in the restricted sense defined by Blass. 

2In a review of Fuhr’s Teubner text (Classical Philology, X, 473), I have dis- 
cussed at length the application of this law to textual criticism. 
(CuassicaL ParLoLoey XII, July, 1917] 271 
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determine the range of the avoidance of breves in this speech, we may 
fairly use the result as a norm to be applied to other speeches, and 
perhaps to some extent as a test of genuineness in the case of speeches 
of disputed authorship. As a text for such a study of the De corona 
we must not take one which, like Blass’s Teubner text (1884), has 
been revised under the dominant influence of the very theory that 
is under investigation. Butcher’s Oxford text (1903) furnishes pre- 
cisely what we need: a text which follows the authority of S steadily 
unless the evidence, aside from all rhythmical considerations, is con- 
clusive against it. While Butcher usually introduced such regular 
elision and punctuation as would eliminate breves which were only 
apparent, he never pressed even this practice into the service of a 
theory, and he never recognized rhythmical considerations as justi- 
fying the acceptance of inferior manuscript readings. His text is 
therefore a safe one for our investigation. It is to be remembered, 
however, that even the best manuscript testimony as to elision and 
the use of vy movable is of no value, and is properly ignored by 
Butcher. S itself is utterly inconsistent in such matters. 

Blass’s law of the avoidance of a succession of short syllables as 
formulated in the Attische Beredsamkeit (3. Abt., 1. Absch., 2. Aufl., 
1893, “‘ Demosthenes,’’ pp. 105-12) is, “‘ Dass die Anhéufung von mehr 
als zwei kurzen Silben méglichst vermieden wird, wobei natiirlich 
solche Silben, die durch Elision in Wegfall kommen, nicht mehr 
zihlen.”” Blass defines the following classes of “apparent excep- 
tions”’: 

1. Breves caused by writing in one form a word which should be 
written in another form. Here belong words which should lose a 
short syllable by elision, or lengthen a final short syllable by the use 
of vy movable (before a word beginning with a consonant). Other 
words should be differently spelled, as eivexa for &exa, abrod for 
éavrod, 7Bovddunv for €Bovdunv. Sometimes a slightly different form 
of the word is to be assumed, as zrérep’ for rérepov, was for das. 

2. Breves where the third short syllable comes before a pause 
(where we may always assume lengthening in delivery) or where a 
pause breaks the series. 


1It is also true that Blass’s Teubner text suffers from his attempts to secure 
rhythmical correspondences of kola according to a theory which he himself soon 
greatly modified. 
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3. Breves that are removed by crasis or aphaeresis. 

4. Breves that are contained in a quotation, a citation, the address 
to the reading clerk, i.e., any matter that falls outside the speech 
proper. 

The apparent exceptions under 1, 2, and 3 disappear in proper 
delivery. Much more important are Blass’s “real exceptions”’: 

1. A series of short syllables lying wholly within a word and not 
including its final syllable must be permitted if the word is to be 
used at all; many such words must be used. (The series should not 
include the final syllable, for a short final syllable may be lengthened 
by proper arrangement of words.) Blass further says (p. 108): 
“Ob dann zu dem hiermit gegebenen Tribrachys noch von den 
benachbarten Worten Kiirzen hinzukommen, ist gleichgiiltig, falls 
nicht etwa damit noch eine zweite Hebung aufgelést erscheint.”’ 
This statement is not justified; the breves within the word cannot 
be avoided; the addition of other short syllables preceding it can be, 
for the most part. 

2. Breves are permissible in a preposition and its noun, the two 
being almost like one word; the same is true of article and noun, 
and of article followed by preposition and noun. 

3. Breves of which rt is a part are permissible. 

4. Breves are permissible in certain compact phrases, for the same 
reason as within a single word; so ovros 6 véuos, rpirov éros. 

5. Breves are permissible when two words are amalgamated by 
elision, or brought together in hiatus with shortening of the final 
syllable of the first word. Blass gives no grounds for this exception, 
and none can be given. Such grouping of short syllables is not 
necessary; when it does occur it is a real violation of the law. 

In the following pages I give the instances of groups of three or 
more short syllables in the De corona, as a means of determining the 
extent of the permissible exceptions to the law of breves, and the 
extent and character of the violations of the law, after these excep- 
tions have been eliminated. I have not recorded the breves occurring 
within a word unless they include its final syllable nor breves occurring 
at a pause that is marked by punctuation in Butcher’s text, as neither 
group is significant for our purpose. We shall find that even a text 
prepared by an editor who recognized Demosthenes’ tendency to 
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avoid breves, and who often used elision and punctuation with this 
in view, still contains a considerable number of passages with apparent 
breves that are to be removed by elision or punctuation. 

The following abbreviations are used: 


p. A pause to be assumed, whether marked by punctuation or not. 

sp. Use different spelling or a variant form. 

v. Use v movable. 

e. Elide. 

aph. Use aphaeresis. 

cr. Use crasis. 

ext. The breves are in matter that is external to the speech proper, as 
in quoted words, directions to the clerk, etc. 

Gd., Goodwin’s edition; Bl., Blass, Teubner text; H., Humphreys’ text; 
F., Fuhr’s Teubner text (1914). 


“BI.” at the left of a reference in the column of real exceptions 
means that Blass in the Attische Beredsamkeit? (1893) recognizes this 
as a real violation of his “law.” In all other cases “Bl.” refers to 
Blass’s Teubner text (1884). In his Attische Beredsamkeit Blass did 
not always follow the readings of his Teubner text, hence in the 


column of real exceptions some of the breves recorded as recognized 
by Blass as real violations of the law are cases that in his earlier 
(Teubner) text he had removed by one means or another. 


De corona. xviii 


[The asterisk marks an instance that is not to be counted in reckoning the 
minimum number of breves. See p. 283.] 


1.1—13.10. First 100 Oxford Lines 


Real Exceptions 

. mepi Euavrod 

. mavras av Suoroynoar (vulg. ; 
mavras after jpas 8, L, Gd., 
H.) 

. wept aravrov (S, L, al.; epi 
mavtwv Vvulg.) 

. edOds av dreAoyovpnv 
wept €“ov 

. ypdovra rapdvopa 


Apparent Exceptions 


. 7) drodoyia 


piv | Sre od (, BI, H.) 
dixarov dpa | Bpdxe’ (, Bl.) 
xowa brépev(xoiv’ BI.,H., F.) 


» xelpova kai éué (kde BI, H.) 
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13.11—25.6. Second 100 Oxford Lines 





Real Exceptions Apparent Exceptions 
14. péyad’ gxovea 19. p. mod€puov | of rére (, BI., H.) 
16. yap ddixias 20. p. dpykopevor | éroiuws (, BI.) 
17. nal?’ tv &acrov (vulg., Gd., 21. cr. 6 troxpirys 
H.; om.@v Al, al.; xo? @& 21. p. éwi ratra | iroxpdrns 
é&aor’ S.; xa’? &acr’ BI., (, Bl., H.) 
F.) 24. p. xarepeioard pov | ovdev 
*17. wera Diroxparous (, F.; om. pov BI., H.) 


Bl. 20. duddrepa trair’ 
Bl. 23. odros tyes epi 
25. mdvra cuvaywvitopevos, (Syp., 
vulg.; re rHv eipyvyy ov- 
ayw— S, L'; om. mdvra 


BL., H., F.) 
25.7—41.2 
26. #Amicare tTHy (om. Thy B, 28. sp. ddA ti exp (xpqv BL.) 
al., Bl., H.) 31. sp. rowitrov éyévero: (rowir’ ?) 
*32. pn darev éx Maxedovias 31. p. det | Suoroya 
34. p. —_xexpyuevov | dvdyxn (, BIL., 


36. cr. xal ére (kde BI., H.) 
40. ext. dri “éyw tatra ... .” 
40. sp. éxeivov id’ éavtg (aire 


B1., H.) 
41.3—57.5 
41. yap dre ov pav dAyds (Grr, 44. p. — exeivos | éoAcuoivro (, BL, 
ov Bl.) H.) 

Bl. 42. waAuw émi ras (els ras V1, Bl.) 49. p. tSoe | dre (, BL, H., F.) 
42. ri éyévero; 49. p. marpida | xai (, BI., H.) 
43. 6 te dv éwoueire 52. sp. morepov ipiv (wdrep’ BL, 

*48. tad DuAGrrw H.) 


Bl. 48. ri xaxdv obxt (xaxdv BI.) 
49. dre 6 paduora 
Bl. 49. Swpodoxjoere mepiroret 
([Swp-] Bl.) 
49. wdda av drwAwdere 
57. 6 re dy divwpar dyabdy (vulg., 
BL, F.; 6 te dvvapa dy- 
S, L’, Gd., H.) 


































. Ta Odduer’ Suoroyay (ddo- 


peva Spod- Bl.) 
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Apparent Exceptions 


57.6—71.7 
Real Exceptions 
*57. wept €uov 63. sp. 
*59. wepi dwavrwv (rdvrwv A, V!, 64. sp. 
al., Bl.) 64. p. 
63. ratra wepudeiv 69. p. 
66. abros éxi rd Bip’ 
68. xwpip dddgw 69. sp. 
70. e 
71.8—89.5 
*75. era Piroxparys 76. sp. 
79. [et re wepi énod yeypader:] 

Bl. 81. abros 6 Didurmos 82. p. 
*82. epi éuovd 83. sp. 
*87. xdpaxa Baddouevos (xapdxwya 89. p. 

Syp. A: xapaxwpara L?, F.) 
89.6—103.5 
93. “EXAnorovtrov irs Pirlrrw 93. cr. 
98. xwduveioere Suadoyurdpevor 97. sp. 
*99. trd Oeuiowvos 
99. rére tpinpdpxwv (S, L, H.; 103. er. 
Tpinpapxwv Tore vulg., Bl.) 100. e. 
Bl. 102. rods 8 pérpu’ 7 
101. p. 
103.6—119.3 
Bl. 107. avrod drercipOn 104. er. 
Bl. 107. Svvapevn dvayer Oa 105. ext. 
Bl. 108. rédwvara ovvéBawwev ([ovveB-] 105. ext. 
Bl.) 109. er. 
BI. 111. Biov drevOuvos 
elvat 6poroyo 
113. dre éxi ro 111. v. 
113. dud ye rotro (S, L, B, F, al., 
Gd., H., F. (rotr’); &’ airo §=111. sp. 
ye tovro L*, A, vulg.; da 
rovro y’ Bl.) 111. p. 
*113. epi éuod 118. ext. 
Bl. 119. @ pév érédwxa 


morepov airy (morep’ 7) 
modu €Bovrer’ (7 Bovd- Bl.) 
yryvopeva | émi ry (, BI.) 
dvayxaiov dua | maow 
(, Bl.) 

GAAa ri éxpnv (xpqv BL, 
yéyovev oda (yéyov’ Bl., H.) 


airtaras én’? trép tov (p’ 
Bl.) 

ovdéror’ | éav(, BI., H., F.) 
uw’ éxi rovros (y’ BI.) 
moAepos | dvev (, Bl, H., 
F.) 


mpoaipecis 7 €un 
Katagevyovtas éd’ éavrois 
(airovs Bl.) 

Kai drépvyov, (xdm- Bl.) 
émorevOnre trodoyicdmevot 
(-0n@ tro- BI., H., F.) 
Tv wodw bmtp tov (rdw, 


Bl., H.) 


8 rod Exod vonov 
Yjduorpa Kal? o 


4 > > , 
KATO TOV €“oV 


mokirevyuaoc. Kal éy Tois 
(wokirevpaocw F.; [zoA-} 
Bl.) 

eye wept trav (Acyv 
BL., H., F.) 


airos éduvauny (ndvv- BI., 
F.) 

sporoy@ | dv (, Bl., H., F.) 
paprupe: éd’ ols 








120. 
*125. 
128. 


130. 


Bl. 133. 
Bl. 134. 


136. 


137. 
137. 
138. 


*139. 


151. 


160. 
161. 


161. 


Bl. 162. 
163. 
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119.4—132.4 
Real Exceptions Apparent Exceptions 
dmov ay dvappnOy 120. p. AcyicarGa | Sr: (, BI, H., 
mXéov 7) Aatrov F.) 
A€yovros épvOpidceae (gpvb- 121. ext. rivas 6 djpos 
piacey Bl.) 123. p. eis: radra | dw (, BI., H.; 
SnAovere ravrns taut’ F.) 
124. aph. éyOpdv } epov (7 pov) 
127. ext. xai dpery 
127. ext. Ta xada xai Ta aicypa Su- 
yeyveoxerat 
130. e. Sv Eruxev Fv (érvy’ Bl.) 
130. e. — érrotnorev "Arpdpunrov (éroi- 
no’ Bl.) 
132.5—144.5 
dy bd rod ([av] BI.) 134. p. Amdrw | dd ris (, BL, H., 
ovviicov brép F.) 
Tov tepowv 135. ext. xai ore 
Pidirmov eéyre~fa gavepds 137. ext. xal dre 


(eénreyéa tov ®. gavepds 143. ext. wddAcuov els 

Hermog.; é. ©. qavepds 143. ext. wddeuov "Audixrvovixdv 
Bl.) 

torepov “Avasivy 

T@ bro TOV 

ay éyw ere (éyw viv éx vulg., 


Bl.) 


éua ddare 

144.6—161.4 
Katnxovticav damavras (S147. v.(p.)’Apdexrvoor. | xai (-cw 
corr., pr. L, A; dmwavt. kat. BL., F.) 


F., vulg.: om. dwavras S', 160. p. dyapevy | eis (, Bl. H., F.) 
Bl.) 
parora & dre (8€, dre BI.) 


map’ éxaTépo.s 


161.5—177.9 
yévorro mapatnpov (S, Li, 162. aph. paddAov 7 éuod (uod BI.) 
Gd., H.; yevjoeras wapar. 169. cr. dpa TH Hpépa 
A, vulg., Bl.) 170. ext. ris dyopevav 
mporepov % (xporépwv Bl.) 174. e. érvyxavey Exov, (érvyyav’ 
Ore Tov év "Audiooy Bl.) 
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Bl. 168. 


171. 

Bl. 171. 
*172. 
Bl. 173. 
173. 
174. 


174. 


Bl. 177. 


Bl. 177. 
178. 
178. 


180. 


BI. 197. 
*BI. 202. 


203. 
*BI. 204. 


204. 
205. 


*209. 
211. 


213. 
213. 
213. 
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Real Exceptions Apparent Exceptions 

OdpuBov tore 174. p. ger’ | py 
tore piv dmavres (OdpvBov, 175. p. a dada | rods (, BI., H.) 
lore yey wavres Bl.) 177. p. dpeérepa | €€ (, Bl; iperep’ 
dvacravres éri 75 By éé, F.) 
dudorepa tavra 177. p. -warpida | rapeo@’ (, Bl.) 
éxpatrey & idurros 
(@rparre BI.) 
otros év éxeivy 
TH Hepa ey (otros ryvixadr’ 
éy Bl.) 
Ort povos TOV 
nrovopev év "EXareia 
pévror iy’ éroupo. 
dlra perabéaGar 

177 .10—196.3 
BonOyooves. divas év "EXa- 179. ext. Yypiopa 7d Tore yevopuevov 
reig 180. p. Kpéovra | # dv év Kodurrg 
TO mpdypar. mapava ([ro (, Bl., H.; Kpéovr’ F.) 
mpay-| Bl.) 191. ext. ris dyopeveav 
mporéxere tov vovv (mpoo- 192. sp. ra pev EuedrAcv (juedd’ BL; 
éoxere S!; mpoocyere Bl.) npedrAv §, H., F.) 
Goa mpoonke (4 mpos. A, al., 193. cr. Kai émyedds (xdm- BI.) 
Bl.) 196. cr. Kat dxpowpévovs (xdxpo- 
tov dyabov roXirnv B1.) 

196 .4—208.10 
doov éyw 197. p.  éxvjoas idov | 0d8’(, BIH.) 
mporepov icxupiv (mporépwy 197. cr.,e. kat dua “Apiorpatos (dp’ 
io, Bl.) BL, H., F.) 
aidva duarerédexe Bl. 201. p. pds Ads | éwpdpev 
dy dydouro (av dyacGein 201. e. dydva érepor (dyavr’ F.) 
Cobet, Bl.) 203. e.  mdrpua ovd’ (rarp’ BI., H., 
orpatryov éAdowevor F.) 
Ore 6 pav Tots 205. p. SovdAevovoay | drobvjoKxav 

(, BL.) 

208 .11—219.3 

émi rd Bhp’ ([] BI.) 209. p. mapidvra | rd rivos ppovnya 


érdbev évrad&? (S, L; dOev eis 


ravra cett.; éravep’ otv ev 210. p.,e. 


€éBnv BI.) 
da 7d tHv 
*werovOecav rd Pirro 


kai dvdpamoda Kai 


213. cr. 


(, BL, H., F.) 

ovpBorau. éri rev (ovpPe- 
Aw’ H., F.); ovpBodau, 
éwi Bl.) 

Booxnpara xai dvdpdroda 
([xai dv8p. cai... .] Bl.) 

















Real Exceptions 
213. SupracOycope’ td rod 216. p. 
([éd rod} B1.) 
215. tpi’ év éxeivy 
Bl. 219. KadAlorparos éxeivos 
219 .4—234.7 
221. trép éuavrod 219. p. 
223. tov “YaepetSnv 222. cr. 
227. xabapai Sow (L, vulg.; xa- 222. ext. 
Oapoow S', Bl., Gd., H., F.) 
228. mepi éxarépov 223. e. 
*229. wera DirALrmov 
Bl. 230. woAepov elvar 230. cr. 
Bl. 230. ordd&.’ dad rips 231. e. 
231. wepyBadrrAdpevos eddrrero 
(wepiBarr. mpds tuas end. 
vulg., Dionys. Hal., Thucyd. 
232. dre 6 Tov pyropa 
*234. obre ‘Pddos obre 
234 .8—248.5 
238. durddowu tov 236. cr.,p. 
239. eiwep évedéyero mapa Tos 
(évedex. perhaps glossfrom 241. ext. 
évnv Weil.) 243. ext. 
*244, mapa Drurrov 246. p. 
244. ovdt mapa trav (ovde S, L, 246. er. 
Gd.: ov cett., Bl., H.) 
245. re podaxiav 
*247. tO Kar’ eye. 
*248. mepi éuod 
248. Kat éopaxis (€wpaxis codd., 
Bl.) 
248 .6—260.5 
252. dvOpwrivwrepov ey 249. p. 
Bl. 258. rivi xéxpnoat 249. p. 
259. Sé yevopevos TH 252. p. 
252. p.,e 
254. cr. 
257. cr. 
259. cr. 
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Apparent Exceptions 


orparomédov | ovdeis (,FF., 
Bl.) 


éavr@ | dpa (, BL.) 
Pirurrov 7 éuy 
Yndicpata ta dmroreper- 
yora 

yéypadev obroai (yéypad’ 
BL, H.) 

dvi 8 rod éy 

mpooriOnps ore THs (mpoori- 
@np’ BI., H.) 


puoGapvoicr Kai éuoi (-ow 
Odrarra bro Tov 

av dreBavev 

dpxépeva | xai (, Bl.) 


4 7 
kat ért Tas 


pavia | ovr’ (, Bl.) 
éore | xat iwtp Trav 


oiduevos | ovx oldev (, Bl.) 


. Oewpnoare | dow (, BI., F.; 


-caf’ H.) 

7d ériBadXov 

wore kal td THs 

kai droyattwv (xdzo- Bl., 


H.) 
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Bl. 


Bl. 


267. 
269. 


288. 


288. 
*288. 


291. 
293. 
297. 


298. 


. 307. 
. 312. 
. 316. 


303. 


Cuartes D. ADAMs 


A. -Xs 


Bl.) 
d¢ rs idia 
eyes épavov 


Tav mpotepov evepyecias (S, 


L, al.; mporépwv vulg., Bl.) 





mpodobevra = vulg.; 
mpabevtra. Dobree; rpabev@’ 





Apparent Exceptions 


260 .6—276.1 
Real Exceptions 
mwavres dmroktreayv 266. p. 
edOds émraAjoba 269. v. 
273. e. 
273. p. 
276 .2—288.11 
. Tatra perariBeuevos Ta 276. aph. 
. of td rov (S, L, Gd., H.; [] 
Bl.) 278. cr. 
aipeOevres emi ras ([éxi ras 279. p. 
ae 282. p. 
. TO mepiderrrvov 284. cr. 
288. p. 
288 .12—302.1 
parurra deeper, 288. ext. 
tirtp amavrov (mavrwv Bl, 291. p. 
H.) 296. p. 
wero pay énov ([éuor] Bl.) 298. p. 
érei Euory’ 298. p. 
pev td Dirirmov ([] Bl, 298. p. 
Butch. after Dobree) 
éri TO Ajupa 298. p. 
298. cr. 
302.2—316.6 
ovde mpocfev?’ (rpocPevra 8, 303. p. 


riiwepor | dys (, BL.) 

fore to dvediLav (éorw 
BL., F.) 

yap émi ebvoig (ér’ BI., H., 
F.) 


overt | Kai 


padrov 7 
Kai dyabod 
dvnAwxévas | idias (, Bl.) 
prjropos | 7 «i (, Bl.) 

Ta évopara 

ddeAgpoi | of ims (, F.; 
Ms .«« PD 


éuot (uo BL, 


TO ériypappo. 

éavrod | dr: rots (, BI., F.) 
matpiow | Svrep (, BL., F.) 
ptyeBos | ovr’ (, BI.) 

ovre poBos | ovr’ (, Bl.) 
mponyayero | dv (, BI., H., 
F.) 

marpidx | ovdev (, BL, H., 
kat ddvapBdpov (xdd- BI., 
H.) 


xaxia | # (, BL., H.) 


305. ext. dv dpwOusv Trav 
305. ext.,cr.xara Tra €ua Yndiopuara 


310. e. 


(répa BI., H.) 
wxev 6 mapeOwv (Bwy’ 
BI., H.) 
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316.7—324.6. 58 Lines 


Real Exceptions Apparent Exceptions 
317. yap dre Kai 321. p. A€yovrs | dverPOoverarov 
[Bl. 317. rovs [88] mrporepov (, Bl.) 
yeye-] 323. p.  érauvotiar | kai drrws (-ovew 
320. éféracis Fv (om. jv S, L, BL, BL.) 
Gd., H., F.) 


*321. mepi éuavrod 


By the list above we find, in the 2,258 Oxford lines of the De 
corona, 137 real exceptions to the law of the avoidance of three or 
more successive short syllables, and 106 apparent exceptions, after 
eliminating 20 instances of breves in extraneous matter. 


I. THE APPARENT EXCEPTIONS 


Of the apparent exceptions, 53 (just half) are removed by recog- 
nizing natural pauses in delivery. Most of these pauses might well 
be marked in our texts by the comma, as Blass has done in his 
Teubner text. Humphreys does not go as far as Blass in the use of 
the comma, but he recognizes the propriety of using it in many cases 
where Butcher does not; in this respect his text is the better of the 
two. Goodwin, apparently giving little attention to Demosthenic 
usage as to rhythm and hiatus, marks the pause in only one of these 
passages (rapidvra, 7d tivos dpdynua § 209), although his failure to 
do so not only leaves the misleading groups of breves, but such harsh 
hiatus as xexpnuévou avayKn § 34; duoroyS av §111; dAoyioacGar Sri 
§ 120; Andrw ad § 134; advapérw eis § 160. We must not, of course, 
assume that every pause that would be sufficient in delivery to pre- 
vent a succession of breves is to be marked by punctuation in our 
texts; we are dealing here with rhetorical considerations; the 
printed punctuation takes account both of rhetorical and of gram- 
matical demands. We should hardly punctuate in such expressions 
as the following, although there is a clear rhetorical pause: dpy.fd- 
uevot | éroiwws (brr. and hiatus) § 20; del | duodoy& (brr. and hiatus) ” 
§31; ddeAdol | of dd (brr. and hiatus) § 288. 

The assumption of the use of crasis removes 23 more of the appar- 
ent exceptions. We have no means of proving how far an orator 


used crasis in delivery, but we must assume that it was used fre- 
quently. 
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We are certainly to assume the free use of elision also in delivery, 
as Butcher does in his printing as a rule; yet even in his text 15 cases 
of breves appear where elision should be reognized in the printed text. 
Humphreys prints 9 of these with elision, Fuhr, 7 of them. Good- 
win’s text seems to have been prepared with no reference to the 
effect of elision on breves; in the first 200 (Oxford) lines of the speech, 
Goodwin’s text shows 11 cases of breves that would be removed by 
elision,! and are so treated by Humphreys, and by Butcher with one 
exception (xowda brépev § 10). Of course all these are cases of appar- 
ent hiatus also, therefore doubly offensive. The fact that Goodwin 
does use elision freely in his printed text makes his failure to use it 
in cases like these the more misleading. 


II. THE REAL EXCEPTIONS 


The 137 real exceptions, an average of 6 to the hundred Oxford 
lines,? form the evidence on which we must base the attempt to deter- 
mine the range of the “law” or tendency of Demosthenes’ avoidance 
of breves in ‘the De corona. It may be, however, that we ought to 
reduce this list of 137 real exceptions, for included among them are 
some cases of breves that are not entirely certain, and others that are 
practically unavoidable, and therefore perhaps to be treated like 
breves within a word. 

1. In 5 cases there is some question of the pronunciation: in 
§ 4 and § 321 wepi éuavrod may have been pronounced epi ’yavrod; 
in §32 yw) G&mipev may have been pronounced as though written 
piyripev; in § 125 4 &arrov may have been treated in a similar way; 
in § 172, while we should hardly print érpar@’ 6, that may have been 
the pronunciation (Blass, Rede vom Kranze, p. xiv). 

2. In some cases we may be justified in assuming a form of the 
word that is slightly different from that of the manuscripts. So pov 
for the unemphatic éyod in repli éuod §§ 10, 57, 82, 113, 248. In §§7 
and 59 epi dravrwv may have been repli ravtwr; so also brép arar- 
rwv § 288. For mpdrepov § 202, Blass would write rporépwy; for 
ayacatto § 204, he accepts Cobet’s emendation, dyacGein. 


lrerpayutva euaur~ §4; re ldlov §8; xowd dwépev §10; evdédecxGe ért § 10; 
peydda Exovea § 14; mpdyyara édéyxous §15; dca drep §17; Eywye éwodtrevduny § 18; 
ore dvedety § 18; xphyara dvadloxwy § 19; Sihwore Evexa § 21. 


2?In the following discussion I shall occasionally use the term ‘‘per cent’’ to 
indicate the number of groups of breves per hundred lines. 
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3. The breves in the following fixed phrases are unavoidable: 
ypadovra mapavoua §13; xapaxa Baddpevos § 87; re@ éud bdare § 139; 
éri 7d Baw’ § 209; 7d Kar’ éué § 247. 

In some cases, though by no means in all, the breves that lie in 
part in proper names are practically unavoidable. Such cases are: 
pera Piroxparous § 17; bd Pirimrmw § 48; elra Piroxparns § 75; dd 
Oeviowvos §99; pera Pidiwmrov § 229; obre “Pddos § 234 (possibly also 
a pause after ‘Pédos); rapa Pidimrov § 244. 

If we deduct the 27 breves of these three groups (marked by an 
asterisk in column 1), 110 breves remain in the 2,258 lines, an average 
of 4.9 per hundred. This may be taken as the minimum average for 
the De corona. But in comparing this speech with others it is gen- 
erally better to use the maximum figure, 6; for something of the 
subjective element enters in, the moment one begins to reduce the 
number on the ground of possible change of pronunciation or of 
the supposed necessity of the use of set phrases, etc. In comparing 
large blocks the relative frequency of breves will be about the same, 
whether we reckon the maximum or the minimum number in each 
block that is involved in the comparison. In dealing with a short 
block, like one of the Philippics, the repeated use of some one set 
phrase or some one proper name may considerably affect the result; 
here it is safer to use both minimum and maximum figures. Wher- 
ever in the following discussion minimum figures are given, they are 
obtained by excluding groups that correspond to those analyzed 
above for the De corona. 

Our results are affected, of course, by some questionable manu- 
script readings. Such variants in the De corona are recorded in our 
analysis. The only safe course here for our investigation is to use 
the reading that is best on grounds other than those of rhythm. 
How far, after the facts of rhythm have been established, these facts 
themselves may be used in deciding between variant readings in 
any given case should become clear as our investigation proceeds. 
The fact that there is some uncertainty of manuscript readings 
of course makes our conclusions to that extent doubtful, but the 
number of such cases is so small in comparison with the mass of 
material included in our study that the results are not seriously 
affected. 
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Our next step is to determine to what extent Demosthenes was 
indifferent to the occurrence of breves in groups caused by the lighter 
words, like the prepositions, the articles, the particles, etc. 

The article enters into only 19 such groups (including 5 where 
it follows a preposition of two short syllables, and 2 where it precedes 
one).! In 3 of these the article stands with a proper name, and in 
4 it is in a set phrase (émi 7d Bijua §§ 60, 171, 209; 7d ar’ éué § 247). 
Considering the frequency of the article, the fact that it occurs so 
seldom in breves warrants the conclusion that its occurrence was 
objectionable to the ear of Demosthenes. Blass implies that the 
orator allowed himself a much greater freedom than we find in this 
examination. He says (p. 108): “Ferner gilt bei ihm wie bei den 
Tragikern die Verbindung einer Praposition mit einem Nomen einem 
Worte gleich, und bei dem Redner auch die Verbindung eines Artikels 
mit dem Nomen, oder mit Praposition und Nomen, wihrend die 
Dichter bei ihrer Freiheit in der Auslassung des Artikels in diesen 
Zwang nicht kamen.” This statement is to be modified by Blass’s 
qualifying words, “Jedoch was an und fiir sich erlaubt ist, wiirde 
fehlerhaft werden, wenn es zu haiifig kime.”’ Blass’s suggestion that 
when Demosthenes does allow the article in breves it is from the feel- 
ing that article and noun are practically one word is misleading. 
Breves that occur within a word must be allowed, orthe word cannot be 
used at all; but breves caused by an article followed by its noun or an 
attributive modifier of the noun can usually be avoided, as we see by 
the fact that only 12 such groups of breves occur in the De corona, 
three of which are with proper names, and three in the set phrase 
éri 7d Biya. 

The same criticism applies to Blass’s statement as to breves 
formed by a preposition and its object. Demosthenes’ use of such 
groups is very restricted. There are 10 instances of zepi in breves in 
the De corona, but they are all in the phrases zrepi éuod (5 times, per- 
haps to be read zrepi you, see p.282), repli dravTwy (twice, perhaps to be 
read epi ravtwv), mepl éuavrod (twice, perhaps to be pronounced 
mepl ’wavrod), and repli éxarépou (once).2 The 10 instances of zrepi in 


1 Cases where the article is subject to crasis are included in the ‘‘ apparent excep- 
tions.” 


2I do not count wept éuod in § 79, bracketed by Blass and Butcher. 
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breves form not quite 12 per cent of all the instances of epi in the 
speech; but in Aeschines Vs. Ctesiphon 34 per cent of the occurrences 
of wepi are in breves, and in Lysias Vs. Eratosthenes, 42 per cent. 
From this it is clear that Demosthenes distinctly restricts himself. 

{x6 is in breves 9 times; two of these cases show the preposition 
followed by a proper name; three others have dé ®idiwmov or Pidimmw 
preceded by one or more short syllables; in the 4 remaining cases the 
breves are made by éré with preceding syllables, not with its own 
object, and do not therefore fall under Blass’s principle of treating 
preposition and object as essentially one word. The 7 cases of b7é 
in breves (excluding the 2 with proper names only) form 15} per cent 
of the occurrences of i7é in the speech, as against 32 per cent in 
Aeschines Vs. Ctesiphon, and 43 per cent in Lysias Vs. Eratosthenes. 
Demosthenes therefore shows a clear tendency to avoid breves 
with b7é. 

There are 7 cases of éi in breves, but 3 of these are in the fixed 
phrase émi 7d Bjya. In 3 of the 4 remaining cases the breves are 
formed by émi with the preceding word, not with its object. In the 
4 cases of rapa in breves one is with a proper name, and two are with 
the preceding word. Two of the 3 cases of iép in breves have the 
breves in the preposition and its object. Of the 2 cases of xara in 
breves (both in set phrases) one has the breves wholly in the preposition 
and its object. The 2 cases of werd in breves are with proper names. 
The only instances of 4:4 in breves (out of 44 occurrences of 5:4 in 
the speech) are in the phrases 614 ye rodro (§ 113) and dkuad 7d... t 
éxew (§ 213). We find év in the speech 162 times, but only 5 times 
in breves; in no one of these groups are the breves wholly in the prepo- 
sition and its object. In the single instance of 476 in breves (out of 
22 occurrences of the word) the group is made by the preposition with 
the preceding word (§ 230). 

We must conclude that Demosthenes generally avoided groups 
of short syllables with prepositions. In case of prepositions with 
proper names or fixed phrases the use was unavoidable. In other 
cases the breves are as likely to be due to the word before the prepo- 
sition as to its object. All instances of breves with prepositions, 
except with proper names or in fixed phrases, must be included in 
reckoning the minimum number of breves. 
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Blass treats 67. as an exception to the law of breves, but it does 
not occur in breves in the De corona often enough to justify his posi- 
tion. The 9 instances are only 15 per cent of all the occurrences of 
Sri in the speech, as against 47 per cent in Aeschines Vs. Ctesiphon, 
and 45 per cent in Lysias Vs. Eratosthenes. 

Mér occurs in breves 5 times, 5€é 3 times, and &v 8 times. 

While our analysis of these instances shows that Demosthenes did 
not admit the article, the prepositions, and the lighter particles freely 
in breves, yet the fact that the groups containing these words make 
up about 60 per cent of all the breves of the speech, shows that he 
did admit them much more freely than he did the more substantial 
words, viz., verbs, substantives, adjectives, demonstratives, etc. 

The bearing of these facts on textual criticism is evident. Breves 
contained in the lighter words of the sentence, while restricted, are 
nevertheless not so rare as to warrant textual alteration in any given 
case, or to have much weight in the decision between variant read- 
ings. But breves in groups of the stronger words, or at the end of 
one of them, are rare enough to warrant giving considerable weight 
where good manuscripts differ; they are not rare enough to warrant 
textual alteration on the ground of the breves alone. 

In any attempt to determine the frequency of exceptions to the 
“law” of the avoidance of breves, the groups with the article, prepo- 
sitions, and the other lighter words must be included with the groups 
involving the stronger words; neither sort of breves is freely admitted, 
neither one is entirely excluded; the question is one of relative fre- 
quency, and for that no precise statement can be made. If we include 
all real breves in our discussion, we have a safe criterion for the com- 
parison of different parts of the same speech with one another, and 
for the comparison of one speech as a whole with another speech. 

An examination of the several divisions of the speech shows a 
marked tendency to avoid breves as the thought becomes more impres- 
sive and the style more elevated; yet this is not without exceptions. 

In the proem the breves are considerably less than the average of 
the speech, 3 cases in 58 lines (5 per cent); two of these are of the 
least objectionable type, rept éuavrod § 4, repl dravrwy § 7 (see p. 282). 

The fine discussion of the situation at the time of the making of 
the peace, §§ 18-25, 66 lines, has 2 cases (3 per cent): duddrepa 
radr’ § 20, and obros iyjiés § 23. 
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The narrative and discussion of the acts following the conclusion 
of the peace (§§ 25-50) show only 3 cases of breves in the first 105 
lines (§§ 25-41): ravra cvvaywrifdpuevos §25 (a very doubtful reading), 
nrrioare tHv § 26 (another very doubtful reading), and yw) a&mripev 
§ 32 (see p. 282). But as the argument and attack proceed we find 
4 cases in 24 lines (§§ 41-44); then after 29 forcible lines that are 
entirely clear we are surprised to find 5 cases in only 15 lines (§§ 48 f.), 
and that in a passage of deep feeling and fine rhetorical finish. The 
section as a whole, 173 lines, with 12 breves, has a rate of 7 to the 
hundred lines, a rate slightly greater than that of the speech as a 
whole. 

The eloquent discussion of Demosthenes’ services up to the cam- 
paign at Byzantium (§§ 60-87, 160 lines) shows only 6 cases, and 
most of these of a minor sort. The discussion of the rescue of 
Byzantium (§§ 87-102) has 5 cases in only 106 lines, but only one 
of these (xuvduveboere dtadoyicauevor § 98) is in the more elevated 
part. 

The discussion of the naval reforms, a part perhaps the least 
impressive in the speech (§§ 102-10), has 4 breves in 53 lines (a high 
rate), including 2 bad cases of hiatus. The answer to the technical 
charges under the laws, another of the less elevated sections, has a 
like rate, 9 breves in the 109 lines (§§ 110-26). 

The solemn and elevated passage in which Demosthenes accuses 
Aeschines of having been the guilty cause of the Amphissian war 
(§§ 140-60, 129 lines) has only one group of breves and that of doubt- 
ful manuscript authority. The transition passage that follows 
(§§ 160-69) has 7 cases in only 37 lines, a very high rate. The story 
of the news from Elateia, a famous masterpiece of narrative, has 
no breves in the strictly descriptive part (§§ 168-71), but as narrative 
gives place to argument the breves become comparatively numerous. 
The 87 lines (§§ 171-81) show 14 cases, a rate of 16 to the hundred, 
a surprisingly high rate. 

The elevated passage in which Demosthenes discusses his services 
in the crisis (§§ 188-213, 201 lines) is in its earlier part almost wholly 
free from breves, having but 2 cases in the first 123 lines, dcov éyw 
§197 and mpdrepov icxupay § 202; but after this they become more 
frequent—6 cases in 78 lines. The “Marathonian oath,” however 
(§§ 206-8 incl.), is entirely free from them. 
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The effective passage (§§ 227-52) in which Demosthenes reviews 
his career in the form of the Aoy:oyés suggested by Aeschines shows 
more breves than the average, 16 cases in 189 lines, nearly 8} per cent. 
The long discussion of Tix (§§ 252-76), where we might expect more 
freedom of style, has remarkably few breves, only 5 in 166 lines, 3 to 
the hundred—only half the average of the speech. 

In the indignant passage (§§ 276-85) in which Demosthenes takes 
up Aeschines’ caution to the jury to beware of Demosthenes as a crafty 
rhetorician, there is only one group of breves (radra yerarwWéuevos § 284) 
in the 69 lines. The outburst against the charge of Philippizing 
(§§ 294-301) has only 2 breves in the 61 lines, wév brd BidXimmov § 297, 
bracketed by Butcher after Dobree, and émi 7d Afjiupa § 298. 

The closing paragraphs, §§ 301 ff., have 7 breves in 165 lines, a 
rate somewhat less than that of the speech as a whole. 

If, with Schafer and Blass, we consider the epilogue as beginning 
with § 252, the epilogue as a whole has 22 breves in 525 lines, about 
4.2 to the hundred, a rate considerably less than that of the speech 
as a whole. 

Having determined with a reasonable degree of precision the 
extent of Demosthenes’ avoidance of breves in a speech that was pre- 
sumably prepared with the greatest care, and that represents his 
matured art, I proceed to an examination of the whole Demosthenic 
corpus. We may hope to learn whether there was any advance in 
Demosthenes’ style in this particular between his earlier and his 
later works; whether in the private speeches, written for other men, 
he used as much care in this matter as in the case of speeches for 
public suits or for the bema; and whether the rate of breves in any 
speech attributed to Demosthenes may safely be used as a criterion 
of genuineness. 

I have recorded only the real exceptions; in determining these, 
I have followed steadily the same principles as in the preceding 
investigation. It is not likely that any two investigators would 
always agree as to which class of exceptions are real, and which only 
apparent; but if each follows his own principles consistently through- 
out the whole corpus, the results will not differ materially. A tend- 
ency, e.g., on the part of one to assume less freedom in the use of 
crasis would give a higher total of breves for any one speech, but would 
not materially alter the ratio of breves between one speech and 
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another, or between the speeches of Demosthenes and those of another 
writer—and this ratio is the essential point of our study. 

For speeches i to xxvii, inclusive, I have used Butcher’s Oxford 
text; for the rest, the text of Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich, 1838. The 
Zurich text follows S closely, and is not influenced by rhythmical 
theories of the editors; its lines have been reduced to the Oxford 
standard of length. 

I have added a study of breves in _ parts of other prose 
writers; such comparison is necessary for any just estimate of the 
significance of the results of the study of Demosthenes. It is here 
to be remarked that the tendency of any writer to avoid hiatus within 
the kolon will of itself reduce the number of accidental breves, for in 
writers who admit hiatus freely a group of short syllables is often 
due in part to the shortening of a long vowel in hiatus. In all the 
authors studied the lines have been reduced to the Oxford standard 
of length. In Aeschines the numerous phrases that were bracketed 
by Blass have been treated as belonging to the text. 

It will be found that in the passages from other authors the breves 
are distributed fairly evenly throughout the passage; the number in 
any one block of 100 lines does not vary greatly from that in any 
other; in the part of Isocrates examined the range is from 35 to 43; 
in Aeschines it is from 32 to 49; whereas in Demosthenes they are 
distributed unevenly, the breves in the De corona reckoned by suc- 
cessive hundred lines being 6, 7, 2, 10, 5, 4, 6, 10, 4, 8, 3, 14, 5, 6, 7, 
10, 8, 3, 2, 4, 6, 4. An even distribution indicates accidental occur- 
rence, uneven distribution suggests conscious avoidance, now more 
careful, now less. 


BREVES IN THE DEMOSTHENIC CORPUS 
REAL EXCEPTIONS 
Rate per Hundred Lines 
[Titles in parentheses are of speeches regarded by Blass as not genuine, or 


of doubtful genuineness. Figures in parentheses, after the number of breves in 


certain speeches, give the minimum number of breves, reckoned as explained on 
p. 283.] 


OF THE FIRST PERIOD 
Pleas in Private Cases 
(Vs. Callippus. lii.) 369-368 B.c. brr. 55.3 
(Vs. Nicostratus. liii.) 366-365 B.c. brr. 60.6 


[The above-named are too early to be genuine.] 
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First vs. Aphobus. xxvii. 363 B.c. 

Second vs. Aphobus. xxviii. 363 B.c. 

Vs. Aphobus for Phanus. xxix. 363-362 B.c. 
First vs. Onetor. xxx. 362-361 B.c. 

Second vs. Onetor. xxxi. 362-361 B.c. 

(Vs. Timotheus. xlix.) 362 B.c. 

(Vs. Polycles. 1.) ca. 358 B.c. 


OF THE SECOND PERIOD 
Political Speeches and Pleas in Public Cases 

On the Trierarchical Crown. li. 359-358 B.c. 

Vs. Androtion. xxii. 355 B.c. 

Vs. Leptines. xx. 354 B.c. 

On the Symmories. xiv. 354 B.c. 

Tlepi Suvrdgews. xiii. 354-351(?) B.c. 

Vs. Timocrates. xxiv. 353-352 B.c. 

For the Megalopolitans. xvi. 353 B.c. 

Vs. Aristocrates. xxiii. 352 B.c. 

First Philippic. iv. 351 B.c. 

For the Rhodians. xv. 351-350 B.c. 

First Olynthiac. i. 349 B.c. 

Second Olynthiac. ii. 349 B.c. 

Third Olynthiac. iii. 349 B.c. 

Vs. Midias. xxi. 348-347 B.c. 


Pleas in Private Cases 
Vs. Conon. liv. ca. 356-355 B.c. 
(Vs. Euergus and Mnesibulus. xlvii.) 353- 
352 B.C. 
For Phormion. xxxvi. 350-349 B.c. 
First vs. Stephanus. xlv. 349-348 B.c. 
(Second vs. Stephanus. xlvi.) 349-348 B.c. 
First vs. Boeotus. xxxix. 348 B.c. 
(Second vs. Boeotus. xl.) 347 B.c. 


OF THE THIRD PERIOD 
Political Speeches and Pleas in Public Cases 

On the Peace. v. 346 B.c. 

Second Philippic. vi. 344 B.c. 

On the Embassy. xix. 343 B.c. 

On the Chersonese. viii. 341 B.c. 

Third Philippic. ix. 341 B.c. 

Fourth Philippic. x. 341-340 B.c. 

(Vs. Philip’s Letter. xi.) 340-339 B.c. 
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On the Crown. xviii. 330 B.c. 
First vs. Aristogiton. xxv. ca. 325 B.c. 
(Second vs. Aristogiton. xxvi.) ca. 325 B.c. 


Pleas in Private Cases 

Vs. Pantaenetus. xxxvii. ca. 346-345 B.c. 
Vs. Nausimachus. xxxviii. ca. 346-345 B.c. 
Vs. Eubulides. lvii. 345 B.c. 
(Vs. Theocrines. lviii.) 344-339 B.c. 
(Vs. Neaera. lix.) 343-340 B.c. 
(Vs. Macartatus. xliii.) ca. 342 B.c. 
(Vs. Olympiodorus. xlviii.) ca. 341 B.c. 
(Vs. Lacritus. xxxv.) 342-341 (?) B.c. 
(Vs. Phormion. xxxiv.) 327-326 B.c. 
(Vs. Apaturius. xxxiii.) After 341 B.c., perhaps 

of the time of Alexander 


IITIIIIIT FFF 


OF THE PERIOD OF ALEXANDER 
Pleas in Private Cases 
(Vs. Phaenippus. xlii.) brr. 42.3 
(Vs. Zenothemis. xxxii.) brr. 16.3 
(Vs. Dionysodorus. lvi.) 323-322 B.c. brr. 55.4 





OF UNDETERMINED DATE 
Pleas in Private Cases and Epideictic Speeches 
Vs. Spudias. xli. brr 
Vs. Callicles. lv. brr. 
(Vs. Leochares. xliv.) brr. 45. 
brr. 
brr 





(The Eroticus. 1xi.) 
(The Epitaphius. lx.) 


THE PROEMS 
[The table gives the number of the proem, the number of (Oxford) lines, the 





number of breves, and the rate per hundred.] 


i 25—1— 4 13—0— 0 

ii 26—2— 7.7 xii 16—3—19 

iii 9O0—0 xiii 12—0— 0 
iv 1l—l— 9 xiv 19—2—10.5 
v 20—1— 5 xv 15—l1— 6.6 
vi 18—1— 5.5 xvi 13—l1— 7.7 
vii 18—0— 0 xvii 18—1— 7.7 

viii 19—1— 5.3 xviii 14—1— 7 

ix 18—0— 0 xix 13—1— 8 

x 17—1— 5.8 17—0— 0 








XXXVi 
XXXVIi 
XXXViii 


iii 


35—2— 5.7 
17—2—11.8 
18—1— 5.6 
33—1— 3 
24—1— 4 
22—0— 0 
13—2—15 
18—0— 0 
20—3—15 
22—0— 0 
17—1— 5.9 
30—0— 0 
22—I1— 4.5 
26—3—12 
30—1— 3.3 
16—2—13 
14—0— 0 
22—2— 9 


112— 7—6.2 
173—14—8 
295—11—3 .7 
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XXXIX 


THE EPISTLES 
iv 
v 
vi 


19—1— 5 
19—2—10 
26—3—12 
16—0— 0 
16—0— 0 
17—2—12 
26—0— 0 
32—0— 0 
18—0— 0 
21—2— 9.5 
24—0— 0 
25—2— 8 
9—1—11 
13—0— 0 
35—3— 8.6 
9—1—11 
24—1— 4 
25—3—12 


80—3— 3.75 
34—9—26 
16—5—31 


THE RATE OF BREVES IN OTHER WRITERS, FOR COMPARISON 
WITH THAT OF DEMOSTHENES 


Thucydides. 


The Funeral Oration of Pericles. 


110. Rate 50 per cent. 


Lysias. Vs. Eratosthenes. 
Isocrates. 


Panegyric. 


39.5 per cent. 


Tsaeus. 
Isaeus. 


xi. 403 lines; brr. 40, 32, 41, 47 (+3 lines with 2 brr.). 
i. 321 lines; brr. 27, 39, 44 (+21 lines with 7 brr.). 


First 300 lines; 


220 (Oxford) lines; Orr. 


brr. 48, 47, 47. 
First 600 lines; brr. 41, 43, 35, 48, 38, 37. Average 


40 per cent. 
36 per cent. 


[Speech I shows the most definite attempt to avoid hiatus of any of Isaeus’ 
speeches, and it is nearly the latest in time.] 


Aeschines. 


Vs. Ctesiphon. 


First 500 lines, br. 33, 36, 49, 45, 43. §§ 152.1 


—162.9, 100 lines, brr. 49. Last 200 lines, brr. 37, 32. Average 40.5 
per cent. 


Hyperides. 
Hegesippus (?). 
Anonymous. 


per cent. 


Epitaphius. 
On Halonnesus. 


259 lines; brr. 115. 


44 per cent. 


287 lines; brr. 126. 44 per cent. 
Tlepi rav mpds "AX€gavdpov SvvOnxav. 217 lines; brr. 114. 52 
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The space limits of this article forbid the detailed discussion of 
the results here tabulated. It is plain that in the first two published 
speeches, xxvii and xxviii, there was no attempt to avoid breves; but 
with the third speech, xxix, the avoidance begins, and in a few years 
it has become fully established as a rule of composition. The public 
speeches naturally show a lower rate than those in private suits. 

The speeches Vs. Spudias, xli, and Vs. Callicles, lv, generally 
recognized as genuine works of Demosthenes, offer no evidence of date 
save their style. They are almost universally regarded as youthful 
works of the orator, and as such their high rate of breves is not sur- 
prising; they belong with the speeches Vs. Aphobus and Vs. Onetor. 

It is seen from the table that two speeches which cannot safely 
be ascribed to Demosthenes follow the rule of avoidance of breves. 
The Epitaphius, lx, probably by a writer after the time of Demos- 
thenes, shows that at least one rhetorician knew this secret of the 
Demosthenic composition. The speech Vs. Zenothemis, xxxii (brr. 
16.3), was delivered, and probably written, by a kinsman of Demos- 
thenes; it is not surprising to find an imitation of this refinement of 
his style. 

All other speeches of the corpus which on other grounds must be 
declared non-Demosthenic show a high rate of breves. On the other 
hand, almost all that are certainly Demosthenic have a low rate. 
Two offer difficulties which may be removed on the supposition of 
composite authorship; the detailed discussion of the grounds for 
such a hypothesis would be too long for this article. These are 
Vs. Eubulides, lvii (brr. 32), and Vs. Timocrates, xxiv (brr. 6.8 in one 
part, 37.5 in the remainder); both certainly show the hand of 
Demosthenes; but difficulties both of composition and of argument 
are best solved on the supposition that in each case the speaker 
received from Demosthenes only a part of his material. 

The bearing of our study on the question of the genuineness of 
the Fourth Philippic is evident. 

The results for the Midiana, a speech that manifestly lacks final 
revision, show that at an early period the habit of avoidance of 
breves had become so established with Demosthenes as to prevail 
even in the first draft of a speech, a fact that has not been sufficiently 
recognized. 
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The rate of breves in the Proems has about the same range as that 
of the speeches. Of course the small number of lines in each proem 
makes the percentage of breves less significant—there is more possi- 
bility of a chance absence or a chance abundance; yet it is certainly 
significant that so many are entirely free from breves. No one of the 
fifty-six proems has a rate so high as in itself to raise the question 
of genuineness. 

Epistles v and vi, on the other hand, pass beyond the rate of 
Demosthenes’ matured style. Whether the low rate of the other 
epistles is, like that of the Epitaphius, due to the skill of an imitator, 
well instructed in the niceties of the Demosthenic style, is a question 
that must be settled on other evidence. 

Our study as a whole has shown that the avoidance of breves is 
a real characteristic of Demosthenes’ style. A wide interval sepa- 
rates the least-polished product of his pen from the best work of his 
great contemporaries. Apparently there were some men of his own 
time—perhaps a narrow circle of personal friends—and some of a 
later time, who understood and imitated this peculiar device of prose 
composition, but none of the great writers were among them, and the 
principle did not find its way into the rhetorical treatises. 


DartmoutH COLLEGE 

















STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton, and prepared 
under the supervision of Cart D. Bucx.! 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS I. 3 
Worps wits GENITIVE IN -wros 


By Cart D. Buck 


1. Verbal adjectives of the type jut8pas.—This type has been dis- 
cussed in connection with that of rpoBdjs (above, pp. 173 ff.), with 
mention of the more obvious derivatives belonging to it, namely, 
those in -Bd\ws, ~yvws, -Bpws, -Tpws, -oTpws, -TTws. 

Two other verbal adjectives are formed by analogy from apparent 
roots in -w: a{@res* of uy els Ta ovveormra wapévres Hesych., from 
tw-, originally fwo-, of é{wyévos, ete. (cf. €fwyévor* mapdvres. erorpor 
Hesych.);? &B@s* &pOoyyos Hesych., which, in spite of the accent 
given, is not from *480as, but formed from the contracted Bw- of 
€Bwoa, ete.® 

Substantive forms from roots in w are: dws Hes. Op. 354 (nom. 
only); wAws ‘swimmer,’ name of a fish, Ath. 288 B, etc.; edvpas ‘mold,’ 
probably from é-Fpw-r (root uer-, Skt. var- ‘cover’),* and the name of 
the Spartan Eitwres probably from é-Fedw-7, with prothetic vowel 
and a form of the root seen in dAioxouat, dA@vat, ddwrds.> dws ‘man,’ 
which has 7-inflection from the earliest time, probably belongs here, 
rather than with the following having secondary r, but its derivation 
is uncertain.® 

2. Nouns with secondary r-inflection, like yé\ws.—In Homer there 
are no r-forms of yéAws, éows, or idpws; and xpws has only once xpwrés, 
twice acc. xp@r’, beside usual xpods, xpda. Of these, yé\ws and gpws 


1See Introductory Note, CP. 5. 323 ff. 

2 Cf. Schulze, Quaest. Epic. 311; Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1. 78. 

3 Cf. Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1. 63. 

4Cf. Solmsen, Untersuchungen 123, 168, Brugmann, Grd.? 2. 1. 423. 

5 Cf. Solmsen, Untersuchungen 251. 

6 Brugmann, Grd. 2. 1. 536, connects it with Skt. bhds ‘light, might,’ etc. 
(CuassicaL PutLo.oey XII, July, 1917] 295 
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are inherited s-stems (cf. yeXaordés, épacrés), parallel to Lat. honés, 
etc., and were originally inflected in Greek like the feminines aids, 
nos. The original stem of xpws is uncertain, but it was probably 
diphthongal, with nom. -ws from -dis (cf. Lat. rés, Skt. rds, from 
*réis), gen. -oos from -o1os. idpws is based upon an earlier *id-po- 
with suffix -ro- (cf. Lett. pl. swidri ‘sweat’),! but was drawn into the 
same type as xpws.? 

But after Homer they regularly have r-inflection. Thus: 

vyé\ws, yé\wros in Herodotus and in Attic writers, except that the 
poets have acc. sg. yé\wv beside yéAwra. The compounds show occa- 
sional forms of the Attic second declension, as xatayedwy Ar. Eq. 
319, Philost. 303, acc. pl. xAavoiyedws Xen. Hell. 7. 2. 9, acc. pl. 
gidoyedws Theophr. ap. Ath. 261, d. But the 7-inflection is usual, 
as karayéAwra Aesch. Ag. 1264, jdvyé&\wra h. Hom. 17.37, drroyéAwras 
Plat. Civ. 388, e, kAavovyé&Awra Dem. Phal. 28, Apollod. ap. Ath. 591ce, 
kravovyekwow Plut. Mor. 1097f, bBpvyé&\wras and aicxpoyédwras 
Manetho 4. 280, 283, éyepovyéAwrt Anth. Pal. 11. 60, dAorovdoye- 
Awra Anth. Pal. 5. 243.8 

épws, Eopwros in Simon., Pindar, Hdt., h. Hom., Aesch., Soph., 
Eur., and all Attic prose (acc. sg. €owy only in late poets): The com- 
pounds show the same inflection, as ducépwras Thuc. 6. 13, avrépwra 
Plato Phaedr. 255 d, etc. Inflection according to the Attic second 
declension, as given by Choeroboscus 1. 252.7 (quoted in footnote 3), 
is not otherwise attested. 

With the exception of dvcépws, dvrépws, and matdépws (Teleclid., 
Meineke 2. 378=atdepaorns, Alex., Meineke 3. 423 ‘rouge’), the 
compounds are very late. Several are names of plants, as matdépws 
Plin. N.H. 22. 76, Paus. 2. 10. 5, Diose. 3. 19, dvaxaywéows Plin. N.H. 


1Cf. Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. 15. 261; Brugmann, Grd.? 2. 1. 353. 


2? The forms in our Homeric text, acc. lipd, dat. lépg, probably stand for tépda 
and ldpot. Cf. Kiihner-Blass 1. 510. 

3 It is the practice of our lexicons and editions to accent compounds of yéAws (and 
of Zpws and those in -xepws) as proparoxytone. But the statements of the grammarians 
upon which this practice is based are almost certainly to be interpreted as applying 
only to the forms of the Attic second declension, which were affected by the analogy 
of dvdwdews, etc. Cf. Hdn. 1. 244. 30 ff. tows xpucdpws, lipws Avolipws. 1d 5é dice- 
pws kal pidoyedws xal 7a To.adra Arrixd byTa mpomapogvvovrat, in the light of Choerob. 
1. 252. 4 ff. pws Epwros, xpvcépws xpucépwros, yédws yédwros, pidoyédAws piroyédrwros. 
el 52’ Arrixd elowy droBadf Tod o rooder Thy yerkhv, olov 6 Sécepws Tod Stcepw, 6 pidb- 
yerws Tod dirdyedw, 6 xpucdxepws Tod xpucbKepw. 
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24. 167, Plut. Mor. 939 D, Hesych.; of gems, as watdépws Plin. 
N.H. 37. 123, wavépws Plin. N.H. 37. 178; or animals, as xnvépws 
Plin. N.H. 10. 56. Others occur only in scholiasts, grammarians, or 
lexicographers (see word-list). 

idpws, tipGros in Hes., Soph., Ar., etc., and in all Attic prose: 
So also in compounds, as evidpwres, dvoidpwres Theophr. fr. 9. 20, 
ace. pl. neut. evidpwra Aristot. Prob. 2. 17. 

xpws, xpwrés: while forms of the older, and usual Homeric, 
inflection, gen. xpods, etc., continue in use in poetry (in Euripides 
they are about twice as common as the r-forms), and Herodotus has 
once xpot, the 7-inflection, occuring already in Homer, Hesiod 
(xp@ra Op. 555), and Pindar (xp@ra, xpwri beside xpot), is uniform 
in Attic and later prose, except for the Attic phrase éy xp@. The 
compounds likewise regularly have the 7-inflection, though a few 
occur only in poetical forms of the older type, as rapecixpoa Hom., 
yAavxbxpoa Pind., araddxpoos Hes., h. Hom., Theogn., and Herodotus 
also has weAayxpoes (2. 104). 

The secondary r-inflection in these four nouns must have its 
source in the inherited 7-inflection of the verbal adjectives in -ws, 
in spite of the fact that the analogy is a purely formal one, without 
semantic support. Semantic association would be easier for the 
adjective compounds, but the evidence is against our assuming that 
the r-inflection started in them. 

yadws seems to have been affected by yéAws, etc., in late times. 
At least Herodian (2. 234. 9) gives gen. yaAw and ydadwros. 

Ko\Awres, name of a kind of stone in Egypt (Ps. Plut. de fluv. 16. 2), 
presumably represents an Egyptian word, but whether the 7 had any 
basis in the native form is unknown. 

3. Compounds in -xepws.—The adjective compounds in -xepws 
from -xépaos regularly follow the Attic second declension, and r-forms 
are unknown in Attic. The earliest example of the secondary 
t-inflection is duxépwra h. Hom. 17. 2. Similar forms of eleven other 
compounds occur in late writers, as puwoxépwras Strabo 774, puvoxé- 
pwros Ael. N.H. 17. 44 (so rhinocerés, -dtis regularly in Latin authors), 
aegocerdtis Lucr. 5. 614, aivyoxépwra Jul. Orat. 4. 156, platycerdtas 
and strepsicerdti Plin. N.H. 11. 124, oloxépwres, terpaxépwres, and 
evpuxépwras Opp. Cyn. 2. 96, 2. 378, 3. 2, dAvyoxépwras and ebxépwros 
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Geopon. 18. 1. 3, wovoxepwrwy LXX Ps. 21. 22, monocerdtem Plin. 
N.H. 8. 76, apyixépwras Diod. Sic. 7. 17. 

Cf. the statement of Thomas Magister (p. 78 Ritschl) 7a 5¢ zapa 
76 Képas oi ev Kowol dia Tod Tos KAivover povdKepws, povoxépwros, alys- 
kepws, alyoxépwros* ol b¢ ‘Arrixol xara droBod Tod o Kal Taira, 
xpvadKEepws, XpvcdKepw. 

4. The neuters ots, wrés, pHs, pwrds.—These have no historical 
connection with other words in gen. -wros. wrés is contracted from 
earlier obaros, for which see above, p. 24. ds in two xow? inscrip- 
tions (BCH. 2. 322, Delos; IG. 7. 3498 Oropus) may be a genuine 
Ionic form = Dor. &s (Theocr. 11. 32), but may also be a new forma- 
tion to wrés, etc. gwrds is formed to ds after its contraction from 
aos. 

5. Personal names.—There is no productive type of personal 
names in -ws, -wros parallel to that in -ns, -77os. Only gpws and 
yé\ws play any réle, and that not until late times. T€\ws, "Epws, and 
a dozen ending in -épws are quotable as men’s names, but all from 
the Roman period.'! Thus the Attic inscriptions of the Roman 
imperial period collected in IG. 3 show T'é€\ws (11 times), “Epws (30), 
"Avrépws (7), ‘Eppépws (13), Movagpws (1), Nuxépws (4), Nuudépws (1), 
Tlavdépws (6), Duvépws (3), Pirdpws (29), Xpvogpws (13).2 Té&ws I 
have not found elsewhere, but “Epws and most of the compounds 
named occur also in late inscriptions of other parts of Greece, 
Pir€pws being the most widespread, Nixépws, ‘Epuépws, and Xpucépws 
next. Furthermore, we find Iavépws at Naples (cf. also Suet. Ner. 
30), IG. 14. 734, TewWéows at Thespiae 1G. 7. 1777 (which also con- 
tains "Avrépws and Siddpws; 1776 has Moveépws), ’AXréows in Asia 
Minor, Papers Am. School at Athens 2. No. 170, and Oadagcépws 
Alciphr. 1. 18. Medtxpws occurs JG. 5. 958, 959, but with gen. 
Medtxpdos. For late Greek forms like ’AmoA\G@s, ’AroNNG@Tos, see 
above, p. 186. 

6. Other proper names.—As the name of a god only "Epws is early, 
later followed by ’Avrépws, Paus., Ovid., etc. IIrépws Plat. Phaedr. 


1 Fick-Bechtel, p. 115, remark: ‘Bis auf Nixépws und ‘Epuépws erst in spit- 
rémischer Zeit nachweisbar.”’ But of these two also all the occurrences I have found 
are late. 

2 There are no examples in JG. 2 (to time of Augustus) except ’Avrépws 1052, the 
date of which is uncertain. 
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252 C, the name which the gods give to “Epws, is an obvious play 
upon "Epws and mrepdv. Té\ws was worshiped at Sparta, Plut. 
Cleom. 9. 
There are no ethnica in -res, except of foreign source, as "Ayvares, 
Steph. Byz., a Celtic people. 
WORD-LIST 
GENITIVE IN -wros! 


(Masculine substantives unless otherwise indicated) 


ots drds, ro Hdt.+[p. 298. Eidwres [p. 295. 

&Bas 6,4 Hesych. [p. 295. KoAAwres Ps. Plut. [p. 297. 
dds, Hes. [p. 295. mAds Epich. ap. Ath. [p. 295. 
afares Hesych. [p. 295. ~yvis, 5,4 [p. 174. 

yéAws, 7 ~=Hadn. [p. 297. é- Hom.+ 

dyxtBrois, 6, Et. M. [p. 176. dép- Pind.-+[p. 176. 

Téws [p. 298. &d\o- Emped. 


yAus Hdt.+[p. 296. 


-yédus [p. 296. "Ayvares [p. 299. 


xata- Aesch.-+ -Bpws, 6,» [p. 174. 
rakty- Philo(butCohn-Wendland 4 Paul. Sil. 

IIT. 84 read waAuv yéAwros). dX- Lye. ; 
iBpt-, 6, Manetho. jy Antiph., Epicr. 
éyepor-, 6, ~Paul. Sil. mado- Eust. 
kravor- Dem. Phal.+ veo- Hipp. 
éx- Poll. gapxo- Moschio 
dxpeo- Cratin. apo- Soph., Eur. 
giro-, 6,4 Plat.+ oivo- Nic. 
typo-, 6, 7 Phryn. dvipo- Eur. 
aicxpo-, 6,4 Manetho odnpo- Soph. 
puco, 6,4 Alex. Aet. xetpo- Stesich. 
mpav-, 6,4 Licymn., Anth. Pal. kpato- Lye. 

#8v-, 5, bh. Hom., Anth. Pal. tptxd- Ar.+[p. 176. 
modv-, 6, Plut.+ Bapv- Soph. 
girorovAv- Anth. Pal. iSpos Hes.+[p. 297. 


1 Not included are the numerous foreign proper names in -@s, -@ros (-ws, -wros), 
for which cf. above, p. 186. It will be understood that in the case of words in which 
the r-inflection is secondary the reference is to the first appearance of the word in 
this inflection. Of compounds in -xépws only those are listed which are quotable with 
t-inflection. But compounds in -ldpws, -épws, and -xpws, since in these r-inflection had 
become the normal one, are listed in full, including some which are quotable only 
in the nominative singular, and also, in the case of -xpws, the few (distinguished by 
parentheses) which are quotable only in the type without r. Proper names are listed 
without references, as, for the very few not to be found in Pape, these have been 
given in the text. 
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~ipws, 6, ) [p. 297. 
xabidpws Basil 
dvoiSpws Theophr. 
Avoidpws Choerob. 
evidpws Arist., Theophr. 

épws Simon.+[p. 296. 

"Epws [p. 298. 

-épws [pp. 296, 298. 
mad- Teleclid.+ 
Tlad- 

Tle6- 

xax-, 6,4 Ps, Hdn. Epim. 
Nex- 

b- 

"Epp- 

mav- Plin. 

Tlav- 

Opnv- Poll. 

puonv- Poll. 

xnv-, 9 -~Pilin. 

Swv- 

*Adur- 

puo-, 6, Ps. Hdn. Epim. 
@adacc- 

dve-, 6, ~Thuc.+ 

Avo- Schol. Verg. 
Movo- 

Xpvo- 

dvr- Plat.+ 

*Avr- 

avr- Theod. Prod. 
moXdv-, 6, Hdn. 

Nupd- 

dvaxaya- Plin., Plut., Hesych. 

-xépws, 6, [pp. 297-8. 
terpa- Opp. 
dpy:- Diod. 

&- h. Hom.+ 
otpei- Plin. 

aiyo Lucr., Jul., Plin. 
éXxyo- Geopon. 

oio- Opp. 

pwo- Strabo+ 
povo- LXX, Plin. 


ev- Geopon. 
evpv- Opp. 


mAarv- Plin., Diosc. 
IIrépws [p. 298. 
dtpws, 6, Paus., Choerob. [p. 174. 
gvddoorpws, 6, 4 Theocr., Anth. 
Pal. [p. 174. 
eipos Simon.+[p. 295. 
xe%s Hom.+[p. 297. 
-xpws, 6,9 [p. 297. 
d- Plat., Hipp. 
peAady- Eur.+ 
may- Synes. 
&- Aristot. 
peXi- Plin.+ 
(MeXi-)  [p. 298. 
tpi- Aristot. 
(rvpi- Aristot. Galen) 
dvOeci- Matro ap. Ath. 
(rapeoi- Hom.) 
tpeyi- Aristot. 
Opvyi Hesych. 
dpyd- Theod. Prodr. 
medapyé- Lyc., Eust. 
podrvBde- Galen. 
podd- Theocr. 
gav6c- Nausic. 
Aaod- Aristot. 
mwoko- Eur., Ar. 
é\Xorpio- Anth. Pal. 
gowixe- Sophronius. 
xpoxo- Nicet. Eugen. 
(yAavxe- Pind.) 
Aevxo- Eubul.+ 
tooAevxo- Hipp. 
(dwado- h. Hom.+) 
(wore Ath.) 
d\Ao- Eur. 
aiodo- Eur. 
opuo- Aristot.+ 
peAave- Eur.+ 
xvavo- Eur.+ 
mapOeve- Anth. Pal. 
tepevd- Anaxandr. ap. Ath. 
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~Xp4s, 6, 7 

xeAatvo Aesch.+ 

oivé- Theophr. 

xeove- Eur. 

povo- Aristot. 

Arapo- Theocr. 
taxepo- Antiph. 
yAvxepo Anth. Pal. 
évepd- Alciphr. 
tpvpepo- Diosce. 

xnpo- Chaerem. ap. Ath. 
épvOpo- Crat. 

ioxupé- Schol. Hom. 
éAgiro- Eust. Hesych. 


yoAaxro- Philyll., Nausic. 


Aerro- Eur., CGL. 

dvo- Hipp. 

ev- Ar.+ 

woAv- Aristot. 
dros, 6,% Pind.+[p. 174. 
gos Hom.+[p. 295. 

Sapacr-, 6, Simon. 
gos Plat.+[p. 26. 

a- Eust. 

mAnoi, 6, Theol. Ar. 

Aeupi-, 6,74 Eust. 

oxo-, 76 Heliod. 

Avxo-, 76 Ael., Schol. Il. 
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oweAynve-, 76 Chaerem. ap. Ath. 


avro-, 7d Greg. Naz. 








NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


WERE THERE TWO VERSIONS OF CICERO’S PROGNOSTICA? 


Indications of the date of Cicero’s translation of the work of Aratus are 
rather scanty. Of the two passages usually cited in this connection the 
first is found in the De natura deorum,! in which Balbus, before quoting at 
length from the ®awoueva, addresses Cicero, saying: “‘Utar . . . . carmini- 
bus Aratiis, quae a te admodum adulescentulo conversa ita me delectant, 
quia Latina sunt, ut multa ex iis memoria teneam.” This passage, and what 
Cicero in the De oratore* says of his methods of rhetorical exercise when an 
adulescentulus, have led scholars to consider the Aratea as a youthful com- 
position,’ and yet this theory has not been easy to reconcile with the second 
shred of evidence found in a letter to Atticus,‘ written in June, 60, when 
Cicero was surely no longer an adulescentulus, in which he says: ‘Pro- 
gnostica mea cum oratiunculis propediem exspecta.” This seems as though 
he had been recently working on the Prognostica, and Jordan‘ held that this 
work was first translated in or about 60—that is, many years after the rest 
of the Pawdpeva. But, as Sieg® has pointed out, such a long interval 
between the translations of two parts of a comparatively short work seems 
improbable.’ 

A more attractive theory is that of Leo,’ that about the time of the letter 
of June, 60, Cicero was reworking the Prognostica for publication. Beyond 
the passages already quoted Leo gives no support for his view save the 
remark: ‘Die Verstechnik der Prognostica ist minder streng als die der 
Pawopeva (Frg. 5. 1, 2; 6. 3).” 

But for this suggestion of Leo’s there is an important piece of evidence 
which, so far as I can ascertain, has remained unused. Isidore,® in a dis- 
cussion of the bird luscinia, says: “‘Eadem et acredula, de qua Cicero in 


1ii. 104. 21. 54 ff. 
* Leo (in Hermes, xlix [1914], 191, n. 3) suggests dating them about 86 B.c. 
‘H. 1, 21. 


’ Krit. Beitrage zur Gesch. d. lat. Sprache (1879), p. 299; cited by Schanz, Gesch. d. 
rom. Litt., I, Part 2, 3d ed. (1909), p. 394. 

¢ De Cicerone Germanico Avieno Arati Interpretibus (1886), pp. 6-7. 

’ The only other passages in Cicero that seem to bear upon the date are: Ad Att. 
xv, 16a (May, 44): ‘“‘Equidem etiam pluvias metuo si Prognostica nostra vera sunt; 
ranae enim pnropevove.v,”’ and the quotations from the work in the De divinatione, 
which was not published till after the death of Caesar, but these are all too late to be of 
help. 

8 Loc. cit. * Etym. xii. 7. 37. 
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Prognosticis ‘et matutino, exercet acredula cantu.’’’ This quotation has been 
strangely neglected by the editors of Cicero’s Aratea, being probably con- 
sidered as a late and worthless variant of a passage better known from 
Cicero’s own quotation of it in the De divinatione: 

Saepe etiam pertriste canit de pectore carmen 

Et matutinis acredula vocibus instat, 

Vocibus instat et adsiduas iacit ore querellas, 

Cum primum gelidos rores aurora remittit. 


Of course there is the possibility, which must not be overlooked, that Isidore 
(or some source) had compressed Cicero’s four turgid lines into one (though 
had he wished a shorter quotation the second line would have served his 
purpose). Yet would the casual paraphraser in compressing the Ciceronian 
lines have been likely to keep all the features in them essential to an exact 
translation of the Greek and to eliminate only the unessential? But there 
is a further reason for thinking that we have here traces of two distinct 
Ciceronian versions. As a whole, Cicero’s translation of the poem of Aratus 
is on about the same scale as the original. Sieg? notes that in long and 
continuous passages 480 lines of the Latin correspond to 472 lines of the 
Greek. This proportion of approximately line for line is shown in the passage 
as quoted by Isidore, in which Cicero has translated one line of Aratus (948): 
} tprle dpOpivov épyyatn drodAvyuv, 

by a single line, in which, to be sure, the important word épnyaiy is neglected, 
perhaps from lack of space. But in the De divinatione the same original 
is rendered by the singularly padded four lines already quoted.’ Isidore’s 
line, then, is harmonious in scale with what we know of the rest of the work; 
the four lines in the De divinatione are out of all proportion in their expansion 
and in the comparative unimportance of what they add. 

From the passage in the De oratore which I have cited it appears that 
Cicero learned by heart, not only others’ works, but also hisown. When an 
adulescentulus, in imitation of the method of Carbo he had practiced para- 
phrasing works of which he had memorized merely the subject, not the form. 
He further says: ‘post animadverti hoc esse in hoc vitii, quod ea verba 
quae maxime cuiusque rei propria quaeque essent ornatissima atque optima 
occupasset aut Ennius, si ad eius versus me exercerem, aut Gracchus, si eius 
orationem mihi forte proposuissem: ita, si iisdem verbis uterer, nihil prodesse; 
si aliis, etiam obesse, cum minus idoneis uti consuescerem.” Obviously, 
however, the disadvantages that might arise from such a method of imitating 
Ennius would not obtain when Cicero was paraphrasing his own inferior work, 
and it may be to such a reworking (so satisfactory to him that he actually 
published it) that the expanded verses in the De divinatione belong. It is 

14, 14. 2 Op. cit., p. 11. 

* Even in these four lines épnualy is not translated, important as it apparently is 
for the thought. 
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not strange, if we accept this view, that the word épyyaty of Aratus found no 
place even in the four-line version of the Latin, for Cicero doubtless simply 
paraphrased his former translation, without further consultation of the 
original. 

That the entire Phaenomena underwent a revision is improbable, for 
Cicero in his letter to Atticus speaks only of the Prognostica, and Balbus in 
the De natura deorum would surely have mentioned and used the more recent 
version, had there been one. To which version the other fragments of the 
Prognostica quoted in the De divinatione belong may be inferred from the 
probability that Cicero would have quoted them from the same edition as 
the verses on the acredula, and also that he would have used the later and 
hence more authoritative edition.'_ From which edition the three fragments 
quoted by Priscian? are taken is more difficult to determine. Possibly a 
minute metrical or stylistic examination of them might give some hint, but 
the materials are too scanty for any certainty. It may well be, however, 
that in the years between 86 and 60 the first edition had become so thoroughly 
established as to maintain itself against the competition of the second. That 
it at any rate was not entirely superseded we may gather from its quotation 
by Isidore. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE DATE OF CICERO’S ORATIO DE PROVINCIIS 
CONSULARIBUS 


In the third edition of his Rém. Literaturgesch. (1, II, p. 265) Schanz 
places the delivery of this oration late in May of the year 56 B.c., following 
the authority of Mommsen (Rém. Gesch., 3°, p. 323) and of P. Hildebrandt 
(De Scholiis Ciceronis Bobiensibus (Gottingen, 1894], p. 25). On the other 
hand, Lange (Rém. Altertiimer, 3°, p. 331), Rauschen (Ephem. Tullianae, 
[Bonn, 1886], p. 42), Tyrrell and Purser (The Correspondence of Cicero, 
II?, p. 26), Strachan-Davidson (Cicero, p. 270), Heitland (The Roman 
Republic, 3, s. 1121), and others place it in June. 

Without doubt the speech was delivered after the fifteenth of May, for 
in s. 14 reference is made to the Senate’s refusal of a supplicatio in honor of 
Gabinius, and from one of Cicero’s letters (Ad Q. Fr. 2. 6. 1) we learn that 
the date of this action of the Senate was May 15. Less helpful are the allu- 
sions in ss. 26-28, showing that the oration was delivered after the Senate 
had voted to Caesar the supplicatio in honor of his victories in 58 and 57 
B.c. and after it had voted the stipendium and the ten legati. The suppli- 
catio would naturally have been decreed in the fall of 57 B.c. or in the early 

1Cf. Reid’s edition of the Academica, Introduction, p. 37, for Cicero’s attempts 
to substitute a later for an earlier edition of that work. 

: Fragments Nos. 1, 2, 9. 
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winter of 57-56 B.c.; the grant of the stipendium and of the ten legati is of 
uncertain date, but is generally supposed to have followed the deliberations 
at Luca in April, 56 B.c. It is mentioned in a letter to Lentulus (Ad fam. 
1. 7. 10), which is thought to belong to July, 56 B.c. From s. 43 of the speech 
one suspects that Cicero had heard something from his brother after Quintus 
met Pompey in Sardinia, soon after the conference at Luca. But none of 
these vaguer clues is particularly helpful in view of the definite allusion in 
s. 14 to an event of May 15. 

Lange (op. cit.) believed that the direct appeal in s. 21 to the consul, 
Philippus, indicated that the speech was delivered in June, because Philippus 
must have had the fasces in that month, since Marcellinus seems to have had 
them in January (cf. Ad fam. 1.1.2; 1.2.1; Ad Q. Fr. 2.4.5). With this 
view Rauschen (op. cit.) agrees, but Hildebrandt (op. cit.) thinks that the 
conclusion is unwarranted. 

As far as I have been able to discover, one bit of internal evidence has 
been overlooked by all of the commentators. In s. 15 Cicero says: ‘ Hosce 
[ie., Gabinium et Pisonem] igitur imperatores habebimus? quorum alter 
[i.e., Piso] non audet nos certiores facere, qua re imperator appelietur, 
alterum [{i.e., Gabinium], si tabellarii non cessarint, necesse est paucis diebus 
paeniteat audere.” Now, it would take from one to two months for the 
news to reach Gabinius in Syria that the Senate had denied him a supplicatio 
on May 15; for, in a letter to Atticus (5. 19. 1) we hear that Cicero in Cilicia 
has received a letter from Rome on the forty-seventh day after it had left 
the city, and that this was an unusually quick journey. Allowing, then, for 
a somewhat careless use of paucis diebus in the above passage, we have a 
right to conclude that Cicero is probably speaking well on in the month of 
June, certainly not in May. 

As for a limit post quem non, the discussion of the provinces to be assigned 
to the consuls of the following year had to take place before the election of 
those consuls, which would normally occur in July. Of course, in the year 
56 B.c. the consular elections did not take place at all, but there is no evi- 
dence in Cicero’s oration that at this time any unusual delay was anticipated. 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS 
VassaR COLLEGE 


THE H SYMBOL IN CICERO ATT. xin. 33. 2. 


“Ad Faberium, ut tibi placet, litteras misi, cum Balbo autem puto te 
aliquid fecisse H in Capitolio.” 

The H of this passage (the reading of all the manuscripts) was supposed 
by Boot to be the misplaced note of an early scholar, signifying hine incipit 
alia (sc. epistola), but the generally received interpretation is that of Bosius, 
who regarded it as an abbreviation of hodie. This gives a meaning that is 
not impossible (though it is improbable), but I think there is no evidence 
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that hodie was ever abbreviated. The solution I wish to propose is that H 
here is not a letter, but the old abbreviation of enim, and that a preceding 
fuisti has fallen out on account of fecisse. We should therefore read “cum 
Balbo autem, puto te aliquid fecisse, fuisti enim in Capitolio,” “for you have 
been on the Capitol.” A full account of this symbol is given in Lindsay’s 
invaluable work on the ancient nofae in Latin manuscripts.' It originated 
in the writing of enim with n and a cross-stroke, which in uncials became H 
and which in time would inevitably be mistaken for the capital letter H.? 
It oceurs as early as the eighth century and (though it had a restricted but 
independent existence in Italy) is universally characteristic of the insular 
script. In view of this fact the occurrence of the symbol in all the manu- 
scripts of the Letters would seem to be a striking evidence of the insular 
origin of the archetype, or at least of its origin in some one of the well-known 
continental centers where the insular script was in use. 

The correction I have suggested gives an especially apposite meaning. 
Atticus had arranged to confer with Balbus as to a debt owed by Faberius, 
Caesar’s secretary, to Cicero. This arrangement was known to Cicero, 
who can thus speak with certainty of Atticus having been on the Capitol, 
and in so doing he also gives a reason for the statement of the main clause. 
The phrase in Capitolio—“on the Capitol hill” —is too frequent to require 
illustration. The presence of Balbus here is doubtless due to the fact that, 
as Caesar’s personal representative, he was in charge of the great sum of 
money which the latter had stored in the temple of Ops.* 


JEFFERSON ELMORE 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


ON LUCRETIUS IV. 1125 


IV. 1124: “languent officia atque aegrotat fama vacillans 
unguenta et pulchra in pedibus Sicyonia rident”’ 


Unguenta in 1125 is generally regarded as corrupt. I propose sandalia. 
The scribe repeated anguent from 1124; the stages of the corruption were 
sandalia, sanguento, sanguenta, unguenta. For the corruption of initial s, 
ef. iii. 574 sese O, esse Q; ibid. 606 sed O, de Q. That costly sandals were 
important parts of the mundus muliebris is plain from the article solea in 
Daremberg-Saglio and the citations there given. A Greek word applicable 
to in pedibus is needed to balance Sicyonia.—Q has effacia for officia. 


W. A. MERRILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Notae Latinae, pp. 63-64. 
*See Loew, The Beneventan Script, p. 179, note. 
* Cic. Phil. ii. 93; Att. xiv. 18. 1. 
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OCIUM HEINSII 


Dr. Coulter, discussing the parody of Catullus 4 contained in the 1629 
edition of Daniel Heinsius’ Laus Asini,! remarks that “the ablative mare (22) 
and the form ocium (3), neuter singular, as if from a positive ocius, betray 
the Latin of a period when morphology was not yet firmly established.” 
In an explanatory footnote on ocitum and the hypothetical ocius, she says 
that they are “possibly due to a misunderstanding of passages like Verg. 
Ecl. 7. 8-9: ‘ocius,’? inquit,/‘huc ades, o Meliboee’; or Hor. Carm. ii. 11. 18-20: 
quis puer ocius/restinguat [sic] ardentis Falerni/pocula praetereunte lympha?’’ 

Caesar Baronius, the historian of christendom, won an undying memory 
by transforming the €vvwpis (biga) of John Chrysostom! into St. Xynoris, a 
new lady saint in the Roman martyrology. Since his day there has come 
to light no finer example of the ghost word than this positive ocius, with its 
neuter singular ocium: attributed, of all men in the world, to Daniel Heinsius, 
whose Latin scholarship could outfit two or three pretentious universities of 
modern days without appreciable diminution. Soberly, we have here merely 
the common mediaeval spelling of otium, which long maintained itself in 
common and printers’ usage, frequently side by side with otium, even after 
it was recognized that the latter was the classical form. Calepinus (editions 
of 1560, 1590, 1663) gives the word as Ocium, adding “‘sive (quod eruditis 
magis placere video) Otium per t.” We find, e.g., if we run over a few pages 
of the volume of Heinsius under discussion, ocit (p. 363, 1. 11), negocio 
(p. 325, 1. 11), negociis (p. 353, 1. 4); but also negotium (p. 337, 1. 14). 

The defense of the poetic ablative form mare, as in Lucr. i. 162; Ov. Tr. 
v. 2. 20 and Ez Pont. iv. 6. 46, may be left to the ancient and modern gram- 
marians and lexicographers, from Varro down. 


GrorcE W. RosBINnson 
CamBRIDGE, Mass. 


PLAUTUS BACCHIDES 434 


Professor Lindsay calls my attention to the fact that the quantity natricis, 
given in our lexicons and Priscian, and required for my proposed emendation 
(cf. Classical Philology, XI, 460-61), rests on a false scansion of Lucilius 
72 Marx. This fragment is now scanned, correctly, it seems, as a single 
hexameter, yielding the quantity natricem. The point is fully discussed 
in Neue, Formenlehre’, s.v. “natrix”’; Neue considers the short vowel “wohl 
richtige.” I feel that the status of this quantity is a fatal objection to my 
suggestion, which I accordingly withdraw. 

KeitH PRESTON 


on 1‘*A Seventeenth-Century Parody of Catullus 4,”’ Classical Philology, XII, 198- 
2 Ocyus was the form in use in the time of Heinsius. See these passages in his 
editions of Horace (1612) and Vergil (1636). 
* De Lazaro Homilia IV 752A: rod paxaplov BaBida xal rijs Evywpldos Trav dayluy 
paprépwy [Juventinus and Maximinus]. See Nova Acta Eruditorum, 1742, p. 154. 
References in J. Vogt, Catalogus Librorum Rariorum (Hamburgi, 1753), p. 73. 
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VIRGIL ECLOGUES 4. 49 


The common phrase auctus filio would seem to show that incrementum is 
most naturally interpreted as “child,” an increase to the family. 
W. H. D. Rousse 
Perse Scuoot Hovuss, GieBE Roap, CAMBRIDGE 


A LOST PLATONIC JOKE 


Many of Plato’s knavish speeches sleep in the unapprehending ears of 
his commentators. And the ponderous levity of the Sophist, Statesman, 
and Philebus is sometimes, as George Eliot might say, a great strain on the 
affections of his admirers. But, though modern philology may not always 
see or appreciate the joke, it ought at least to recognize the intention. The 
text by which I propose to illustrate and enforce this moral is Politicus 266C, 
Plato is there expressing his amusement at the ironical indifference of 
scientific classification to distinctions that reflect only the pretensions and 
the pride of man. In the subdivision of land animals the logic of dichotomy 
at one stage brackets the man and the pig. Or, as Plato puts it, humanity 
is paired and comes out of the race neck and neck with the sturdiest and most 
unfastidious (least finical) of creatures: TévOpamwov jyav dua yévos ocuve- 
Anxos kai cvvdedpapnxds yéver TO THY GvTwV yevvaioTaTy Kai dua edbyeperTary. 

Jowett, outdoing the Aristophanic dvov épvv, converts Plato’s pig into 
a bird and renders, ‘‘ Human beings have come out in the same class with the 
freest and airiest of creatures.” 

An Italian scholar who retains the pig but finds no pertinency in edyepe- 
ordrw emends to eirpedeordry, ‘fattest,’ an epithet which ‘nobody can 
deny”’ to the pig. 

My suspicions thus aroused, I found without looking farther than Liddell 
and Scott and Jowett’s translation that Hellenists who think in English have 
failed to apprehend the meaning and semasiological development of edxepys 
and its homonyms, which have no single English equivalent. Hence this 
note. 

The etymological fallacy switches Liddell and Scott on to the wrong 
track from the start: edyépea=edyepia, “dexterity,” Plat. Rep. 426D; 
Arist. H.A. 7. 10; Plat. Leg. 942D; cf. Alc. I. 122C. They relegate to a 
second place the passage which gives the real feeling of the word for the 
readers of Aeschylus and Plato, the locus classicus Eumenides 495: 


mavras Hon 70d’ épyov evxepei- 

a ~vvappooea Bporors. 
Commentators have rendered edxépeu here correctly enough “license” and 
illustrated it by Plat. Rep. 391E: mwodAjy edyépaav . . . . wovnpias, “laxity 
1 Bollettino di Filologia Classica, 1911-12, pp. 53-55. 
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in evildoing.” They recognize in this instance the analogy with pgdius, 
padiovpyia, and fadiovpyés, the man who lightly or easily enters into crime. 
But the further psychological development and the predominant associations 
of the word and its congeners in Plato escape them. The clue is “ease,” 
not “laxity” or “license.” The evyepys is the man whom the wicked or 
unpleasant deed costs no Selbstiiberwindung, in the expressive German 
phrase. He easily overcomes the normal repugnances of moral scruples or 
of that taste which Plato, in anticipation of Ruskin, regards as almost the 
only morality. Liddell and Scott, missing the psychology, speak of this as 
the bad sense of the word. But evdyepys may be a term of praise for the 
soldier or pioneer who easily puts up with the hard living and coarse fare 
which a spoiled and dainty palate disdains. Such, as we shall see, are the 
essential Platonic meanings of the word. There is at least a suggestion of 
them in Sophocles’ Philoctetes 519, where Neoptolemus warns the chorus who 
are urging him to convey Philoctetes home in their ship: 

Spa ov py viv pev Tis EvXEpIS Tapys, 

drav 8 rAnoOys Tis vooov ~vvovaig, 

Tor’ ovxe?? atras Trois Adyous TovTaLs Havys. 
Jebb here renders, ‘‘Thou art pliant.” Liddell and Scott interpret, “‘accom- 
modating, kind, yielding.” And Storr translates: 

See that your present kindliness be not 
A passing mood. 

But they miss, I think, the suggestion to a Greek ear of lightly tolerating or 
overcoming the disgust for the odor of Philoctetes’ festering wound. This 
is brought out in Philoctetes’ words in 875: 


& réxvov . . . wdvta Tair’ év ebyepe 
€ov, Bons re kai Svoocpias yepwv; 


and in 900, dvoxépea rod voojparos. In Plato Rep. 439E the verb dvoyepaivos 
is used of a similar repugnance to the horrid sight of decaying corpses, 
rapa TH Snuiy. 

However it may be with Sophocles, these refinements have a direct 
practical bearing on the translation of Plato, as I will in conclusion show by a 
few startling examples. Jowett, apparently following Liddell and Scott, 
translates Rep. 426D, otx dyacat ris dvipeias xai edyepeias, etc., “Do you 
not admire the coolness and dexterity of these ready ministers of political 
corruption?” The ironical meaning of course is, in effect: These politicians 
who are willing, nay, eager, to treat the maladies of such states—do you not 
admire them for their enterprising spirit and their readiness to rush in where 
philosophic statesmen fear to tread? In the words of the Laws 690D, Plato 
is mpds twa maiLwy (raiLovtes) trav émi vopwv Oéow idvrwv padiws. Without 
delaying to argue what some may deem a subtlety, I pass to an indisputable 
case. In Laws 942D Plato, speaking of the preparatory military training 
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of youth, says xat dAnv eixoXay re Kai edyepeav émirndevay Tov abrav elvexa. 
Jowett translates, “And agility and ease should be cultivated for the same 
object.” But eixodAfav and edyépeay are here almost synonyms and mean 
the good-natured and unfastidious acceptance of the hardships described in 
the following loosely appositional clause introduced by re. Similar is the 
meaning of the combination evyépeav xai edxoday in Alc. i. 122C, where 
evxépea is wrongly rendered “dexterity.” Socrates tells Alcibiades that he 
can vie neither with Persian luxury nor, on the other hand (ad), with the 
Spartan cheerful endurance of hardship and poor fare. 

Again in Rep. 475C Plato uses rév wepi ra ovria Sucxepy, the spoiled and 
dainty appetite that disdains plain wholesome food as the physical counter- 
part of rov epi ra paPnpara dvcxepaivovra, the “modernist” student who picks 
and chooses soft electives and fastidiously rejects whatever is not obviously 
useful or entertaining. And to return to our pig—such a soul (535C) dya- 
Baivoved mov dhucxopevyn wy dyavaxty GAN’ edyepds Somwep Onpiov daov év duabia 
podvwvynra—it wallows in its ignorance with as little sense of repugnance 
(edxepGs) as the least fastidious of creatures feels for the mire of its stye. 


Pau. SHOREY 
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A Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Mythology. Edited by H. B. Watrers. Cam- 


bridge: University Press, 1916. Pp. x-+1103; 580 illustrations. 
$6 . 50. 


The student of the classics accords a warm welcome to a classical diction- 
ary that is fairly up to date, with the antiquities, biography, geography, and 
mythology all in one handy volume. In view of the wide scope of the work, 
covering, as it does, the same field as the colossal Pauly-Wissowa or the 
combined five volumes of Sir William Smith’s time-honored dictionaries, 
it is necessarily brief. Omissions must needs be. A student of Latin 
literature, searching for information, will fail to find, for example, the poetess 
Sulpicia; and the student of geography will miss Chaonia, so often named 
by the Latin poets, and Thoricus, a once-important deme of Attica. In the 
field of mythology, neither Ino nor Leucothea has a caption, though the 
story is told under Athamas; likewise one looks in vain under Leucippus, or 
Leucippidae, or Phoebe, or Hilaira, though the myth is treated under 
Dioscuri. Space for some of these captions might have been saved by 
omitting the needless, if not misleading, comments on the once-common but 
long-since abandoned Italian names of places in Greece—for example, 
“Naupactus: its modern name is Lepanto”; ‘“Leucas: the modern Santa 
Maura”; ‘“Sunium—now called Cape Colonna.” These appellations of 
the Venetian republic are neither official nor classical nor in anywise helpful. 
But the concise articles are, in the main, packed with information upon 
the essential facts needed by the young student. And the serviceability 
of the book is greatly enhanced by the wealth of illustrative material selected 
with the judgment and taste that we might expect from the editor, who is 
also assistant-keeper of Greek and Roman antiquities in the British Museum. 


WALTER MILLER 
UNIVERSITY oF MissouRI 


A Concordance to the Works of Horace. Compiled and edited by 
LaNE Cooper. Washington: The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1916. Pp. ix+593. 

This book is of happy augury in two ways: it marks the readiness of 
the Carnegie Institution to publish really serious work in the field of the 
humanities; and its production by a busy professor of English is welcome 
evidence of the increasing recognition by our colleagues on the modern side 
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that the cause of all humanities is one. ‘‘Unless such bonds are constantly 
renewed,” says Professor Cooper, ‘‘the study of modern literature, at least, 
is prone to become one-sided or unduly sentimental, or go entirely astray.” 
The appreciation of this truth by our modern colleagues relieves us from 
the unpleasant necessity of driving it home by controversy and makes it 
more pertinent, as well as more gracious, to add that, unless we meet them 
at least halfway, our own studies and our own natures will, as Isocrates 
and Longinus would put it, suffer skeletonization—xaracxeXerevPjva. Our 
occupation will be a mere rattling of the dry bones of philological technique, 
uninformed by the soul of literature and the feeling for the continuous life 
of the human spirit that alone can make the term humanities something 
more than a question-begging pretension. 

To review a concordance exhaustively one must have thumbed it in 
long service. I have tested this one only by rapid reading of a hundred 
pages selected at random. I have observed no misprints and no instances 
of unintelligent or misleading delimitation of the excerpts. They are 
always so made as to indicate sufficiently the metrical, the grammatical, 
and the substantive context. All variants given in the basic text, Vollmer’s 
Editio Maior, 1907 (verified in the proof by the edition of 1912), are alpha- 
betically recorded. Excellent paper and typography facilitate the consul- 
tation of the work. The student equipped with this volume must be dull, 
indeed, if he fails to discover any passage which he needs or finds himself at 
a loss in the discussion of Horatian usage or the verification of English 
parallels. 

An interesting page of the preface describes the method by which the 
forty-five thousand slips were prepared by eighteen collaborators. As 
Professor Cooper observes, “‘ Usually this kind of knowledge dies with the 
individual who gains it.” We share his hope that this explanation may 
assist the next compiler of a similar work. A library of trustworthy con- 
cordances to all the chief classics of Greek, Latin, and English literature 
would be worth a wilderness of aesthetic commentaries and geistreiche 
Combinationen. 

Pau. SHOREY 
Plutarch’s Lives. With an English Translation by BERNADOTTE 
Perrin. Vols. III and IV. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: William Heinemann, 1916. 

Professor Perrin includes in these volumes the lives of Pericles and 
Fabius Maximus, Nicias and Crassus, Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Lysander 
and Sulla. The translation is excellent, coming fully up to the standard set 
by the first two volumes. 

I desire to call attention to the following points: In the Life of Pericles, 
chap. iv, éAeyxruxiny S€ twa Kal &’ dvriroyias KataxXeiovaay eis dropiav éfa- 
oxyoavtros ew is translated somewhat loosely, “and perfected a species 
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of refutative catch which was sure to bring an opponent to grief.” The word 
dvriAoyia refers to Zeno’s method of refutation by deducing two contradictory 
conclusions from an adversary’s postulate. In chap. viii the phrase xai rd 
mporopov éAxvoas éxi tiv Tav Adywv Téxvyv is translated, “and by applying 
what he learned to the art of speaking.” This is directly from Plato’s 
Phaedrus 270A, where, however, 76 rpoagopov airy is found. The meaning 
can be only ‘applying to the art of speaking all that could be made available 
for it.” In the Life of Fabius Maximus, chap. xiii, juépas pepe puxpa, 
translated “brief space of a single day,” is, of course, “brief portion of a 
day.” Inthe same chapter zarépa 5 o¢ xpnorov mpocayopedw, translated by 
Perrin “I call you by the excellent name of father,” can hardly mean any- 
thing else than “‘patrem igitur te benignum ego appello,” as Doehner trans- 
lates it. In the Comparison of Pericles and Fabius Maximus, chap. i, 
Perrin translates Pépe rv roAeuixGv éxeivo mp@rov AdBwpev Ste TepixdArjs pev, 
etc., “let us consider, in the first place, the matter of their military achieve- 
ments. Pericles was at the head,” etc. The meaning is rather “as regards 
military achievements, let us consider first the fact that while Pericles,” etc. 
In the Life of Nicias, chap. iii, xaramepynpucpévov Geo is not “one who had been 
acclaimed as a god,” but “one who had been dedicated to a god.” In 
chap. v mors dpxerat xabevdey rept mp@rov trvov cannot mean “scarcely gets 
to sleep till others wake.”” In chap. xiii 6 dorpoAdyos Mérwy should be “the 
astronomer Meton” not “the astrologer.” In chap. xx $0dvw 8& rév mparov 
mpaTronevwy mpos evtvxiav Tov Nixiov rocavrnv wodAds SutpiBas éuBadovrwv 
surely cannot mean “but the leading men among them felt some jealousy 
of the preliminary good fortune of Nicias and so had induced many delays.” 
It would be better perhaps to adopt Solanus’ emendation rév rpwrwv, tapar- 
towevwv, as is done by Lindskog and Ziegler. In the Life of Crassus, chap. iv, 
airopuels 8¢ pwxpoi Tis wérpas 7 pdALCTA mepuTi@rer TO HAs eEwhev trordapBadvover 
is translated ‘and natural fissures in the rock, where its edges join, admit 
the light from without.” But the subject of repurimre must be 76 das, and 
the meaning is that given by Doehner ‘quo id maxime loco externe accidit.”’ 
In chap. xi, in accordance with the treatment of Latin proper names employed 
in these volumes, “Scrofa” should have been written, not “Scrophas.” 
In chap. xxiii dAAG portpa Bupsowayy Kai Kotha repireivavres Helis xaAxois 
dua, rodAaxbev érdovrotc: is translated “but they have hollow drums of 
distended hides, covered with bronze bells,” etc. The manner of expression 
is somewhat strange, but it is clearly the 7xet upon which the hides are 
stretched. In chap. xxx éxaAa 8& rov Kpdoooy émi ovpBaoas, ciriv Ste THs 
pev dvopeias Kal Suvduews axovTos wemeipatat Baciréws, mpadryta 8 avrois Kai 
proppocivnv Exwv émdeixvutar orevdduevos dior Kal mapexov colerOa is 
translated “‘and invited Crassus to come to terms, saying: ‘I have put your 
valour and power to the test against the wishes of the king, who now of his 
own accord shows you the mildness and friendliness of his feelings by offering 
to make a truce with you if you will withdraw, and by affording you the 
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means of safety.’” But surely ris dvdpeias as well as rpadryra is the quality 
of the king, not of Crassus, and the subject of wemeipara: is Crassus, not 
Surena. In the Comparison of Nicias and Crassus, chap. v, xat wdvra 8 
avrov ovk érracev, GANG Kal vooov dv Tis aitidcatto, etc., is ‘and whatever his 
failures, they were due, not to himself, but,” etc., rather than “and not all 
his failures were due to himself,” a translation which neglects the position of 
mavra and ovx. 

In the Life of Alcibiades, chap. xx, éédAoyov in the phrase ryv dAAnv 
mapackernv déAoyov means “considerable,” not “to correspond.” In 
chap. xxxi Perrin translates épavy to Adyw 7d Epyov ovk aicxwvur, “his words 
showed clearly that his deeds had not been disgraceful.”’ The meaning is 
rather “his words did not prove inferior to his deeds.” In chap. xxxii it is 
easier and perhaps more forceful to translate rots wév dAAovs orparyyous os’ 
épav éddxovy dravravtes of dvOpwra, “people appeared not even to see the 
other generals when they met them,” than to translate it “‘people did not 
deign so much as to look at.” Perrin apparently regards as sound the 
extremely difficult text of the last sentence of chap. xxxiv, which Lindskog 
and Ziegler mark as corrupt. In the Life of Coriolanus, chap. x, éxeAevoev 
avrov éedéoOar Séxa wavta is, of course, not ‘he ordered him to choose out 
a tenth,” but “ten of every kind.” In chap. xxxi qyepGv tprdxovra To morc 
SeSonevwrv, ob peLovas ovdiv ev éAarrou xpdvy AapBavew peraBoAds, which 
Perrin translates “for he had granted a respite of thirty days from war, 
although in war the greatest changes might take place in much less time than 
this,’ may be rendered more exactly “although nothing is capable of greater 
changes in less time.” In chap. xxxiii in the sentence beginning atra: ye 
jpets Perrin reads the difficult pépovra where epovoas is preferred by Lindskog 
and Ziegler. In a note on the Life of Sulla, chap. ix, it is suggested that the 
Cappadocian goddess who appeared to Sulla in his dreams was the Great 
Mother, Cybele. She would seem rather to have been Ma, the goddess of 
Comana, whom the Romans confused with Bellona, referred to in Tibullus 
i. 6. 43-50. In the Comparison of Lysander and Sulla, chap. iv, xaréxwv 
éyxexAuxdras is translated “rallying his men.’’ It is rather “pressing hard 
upon the fleeing enemy.” 

The proofreading in these two volumes is far better than in Vols. I and II. 


Rocer MItierR JONES 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Caesar, The Civil Wars. With an English translation by A. G. 
Pesxett. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: Macmillan, 1914. 

This edition of Caesar’s De bello civili follows the main lines laid down for 
the volumes of the Loeb Classical Library. An introduction of six pages 
deals with the political situation in the Roman commonwealth at the outbreak 
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of the civil war and discusses briefly the historical value, literary style, and 
textual tradition of Caesar’s military classic. 

The historical summary, which comprises the first half of the introduc- 
tion, is so condensed as to be of little value, if not actually misleading, to the 
general reader. A few more pages would not have added materially to the 
size of the volume and might have been well employed in giving a less 
absurdly inadequate account of the complex historical setting of the conflict. 
The notes on the text necessarily are few and almost entirely restricted to 
textual difficulties. An index of persons and places, followed by six maps 
illustrating five battlefields and Curio’s campaign in Africa, closes the volume. 
The index is fairly satisfactory for ready reference, but why should it be 
necessary for the reader to know that the gentile name of Labienus was 
Attius in order to discover something about that interesting officer’s career ? 
As regards the maps, it is difficult to conjecture why the editor should have 
chosen to illustrate Curio’s African campaign rather than the extensive 
movements of the chief actors, Caesar and Pompeius. 

The principal work of the editor, that of turning the Latin text into 
idiomatic English, is on the whole acceptably done. In the introduction he 
acknowledges that Caesar’s constant use of the historical present is excessive 
when compared with English standards, and yet he chooses to reproduce it 
in his translation to a considerable extent. It might as well be recognized 
once for all that the Latin historical present is rarely the stylistic equivalent 
of the same grammatical tense in English. In the case of extensive passages 
in indirect discourse the translator frequently and without comment transfers 
the thought to direct discourse in the English. His courage is to be com- 
mended and his example followed. 


CHARLES HoEING 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


A Study of the Cognomina of Soldiers in the Roman Legions. By 
LinpLEY RicHarp Dean. A Dissertation Presented to the 
Faculty of Princeton University in Candidacy for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Princeton: University Press, 1916. 
Pp. 321. 


This Princeton dissertation is a very creditable investigation of an 
interesting subject. Worthy of note also, as showing the trend of recent 
classical study, is the fact that the province of Africa furnishes more than 
one-third of the 5,700 names of soldiers, and that all of the evidence dealing 
with the whole subject is derived from inscriptions and papyri. Such a 
study would have been not only impossible, but beyond the range of the 
imagination, for the classical scholar of a century ago. 

In chapter i the author discusses in detail the 56 most popular cognomina, 
including in his list all which occur at least 20 times. Only one of these, 
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Alexander, is of other than Roman origin. Many cognomina thus arbitrarily 
excluded are also worthy of special discussion; but the work is voluminous 
as it stands, and some limit must be placed even to a modern thesis for the 
Doctor’s degree. Chapter ii deals with the classification of cognomina, their 
grammatical composition, and their origin. Chapter iii adds some supple- 
mentary paragraphs, the most curious of which are those on double cog- 
nomina and uncomplimentary cognomina. Although the author tries to 
assign reasons for the popularity of the various cognomina in different regions 
and periods, it is a little disappointing that the results are not more precise. 
In only one particular would the reviewer take issue with the investigator’s 
statements. Repeatedly a distinction is made between: the cognomina 
chosen by common soldiers and those adopted by centurions; see under 
Datus, Donatus, Fortunatus, Honoratus, etc. In every case, it is true, the 
wording is somewhat vague, but the author seems to imply that the choice 
is not a matter of chance so far as the soldier’s rank in the legion is concerned. 
On the contrary, whether the soldier had his Roman name from birth or 
adopted it on his enlistment, at neither time could he have been sure of 
future promotion. We must deny the gift of prophecy even to a youth who 
has attained the rank of a raw recruit. 

A short bibliography is followed by an alphabetical list of all soldiers and 
underofficers of the legions arranged according to cognomina. In addition 
to the name, there are given rank and legion, the date when possible, the 
place where the stone is found, and the place where the inscription or papyrus 
is published. The list takes up the major part of the work and is a most 
useful supplement to the dissertation. 


CHARLES HOEING 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Stoicheia, Heft II: Studien zum antiken Sternglauben. Von ERWIN 
PreiFFeR. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1916. Pp. 130. 


In this brief book of studies the author has given a comprehensive 
treatment of Greek and Roman astrometeorology, from its unscientific 
foreshadowing in classical Greek literature, down through the skeptical 
materialism of the Ionic philosophers, to its wider acceptance through the 
good company of the Stoic theories of ovurdfea and 4 ciuappevn, its recon- 
ciliation with the tenets of Christianity, and its persistence down to the final 
conflict with modern science. The book contains not only a review of the 
literature on this subject but an investigation anew of the more important 
evidences, with a view to distinguishing between zovity and onyaivew in 
reference to astral influences. 

In Homer cosmic forces are still subject to the arbitrary will of the 
Olympic gods—an explanation which solves the contradiction that the aut or 
feels in Jl. xxii. 30, where Sirius is a xaxdv ojpa, and xxii. 31, where the same 
star pepe wodAbdv ruperov Seroia. Bporoiow. 
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The rising and setting of the constellations for Hesiod, in general, only 
denote the seasons. Pfeiffer, however, thinks that Works and Days, 587 
and 417, indicate that Hesiod may have thought Sirius, along with the sun, 
a cause of heat. One reads with surprise that the author considers Hes. 
Theog. 378, "Aorpaiy 8 "Has dvéuous tréxe kaptrepoOipous, sufficient proof that 
Hesiod and his contemporaries believed in the influence of the stars upon 
the air. 

There is no literary evidence for the statement (p. 6) that before the 
birth of Ionic philosophy and the introduction of Chaldaean astrology the 
Greeks gave the moon precedence in honor over the sun. Aesch. Prom. 
656 ff. indicates only that the Greeks did not yet know how to determine 
the seasons by the sun. In Aesch. Sept. 389 xpéaBicrov dorpwv (of the moon) 
is poetic ornament. The sun also is rpéoPiorov cvéAas in Soph. Frag. 523 and 
in Pindar Paean ix. 2, dorpov iréprarov. Other instances of honor paid to the 
sun may be found in Homer Od. xi. 323, Sevds eds; Od. xii. 176, dvag; in 
Pindar dyvés Oeds (O. vii. 60); in Sophocles O. R. 660, rov wavrwv Oeiv Oedv 
mpopov; Frag. 480, “AXe Séorora, and throughout Greek literature. 

The evidence which Pfeiffer cites for astrometeorology in the dramatic 
poets is equally unconvincing. In Aesch. Agam. 4, AXaumpods Suvacras (of the 
stars) is a metaphorical epithet, and $épovras only a more vivid ¢$épovras 
onpa, & substitution which Pindar Paean ix. 13 ff. and Homer II. xxii. 30 
show was not impossible. 

In Euripides Melanippe fr. 485, 

i} mpara pev Ta Oeia mpovpavtrevoaro 

xpnopoto. (cadeow) dorépwv én’ avrodais 
the meaning of ra 6¢ia is uncertain. Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 15.73, who quotes 
the passage, explains it thus: édddéaro airov riv pvoicny Oewpiay, tiv mat prov 
émotnynv. Chiron, he says, had taught: dpxovs xai Ovoias idapas Kai oynpar’ 
"Odvprov. If ra Oca is the same as cxypar’ "Oddprov, it must refer to the 
heavenly bodies or spheres. But what is meant by mpovpavrevoaro ... . 
éx’ avro\ais dorépwv in this connection is still obscure. Pfeiffer thinks ra 
cia. means astrometeorological phenomena and cites as an example of this 
use Alexis fr. 30, ii. 309 K, who identifies ra Ocia with dorpwy émroAds, dices, 
tpomds, éxAeufw HA‘ov. There is the same difficulty, however, in connecting 
7a Oeia in this sense with dorépwv éx’ dvrodais. The text is evidently cor- 
rupt. Clemens Alex. Strom. L. gives the variant xpyopoicw 7} 8 dorépwv 
éravatoAas for the Cyrillus reading. Further evidence of the meteorological 
power of the stars is found in the names of the fixed stars, e.g., Hyades, and a 
star cult in Ceos. This, too, is doubtful ground. Association of weather 
changes with the rising and setting of the constellations would account for 
the names—an interpretation supported by Hellanicus fr. 56. An isolated 
star cult does not prove a widespread belief. 

Two influences, the author states, were at work to undermine the popular 
superstitions about the stars: the growth of Olympic religion and Ionian 
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philosophy. There is no literary evidence for the first. Even in Homer 
the Olympic gods are believed to control the changes in weather. It is 
true that the mechanistic cosmologies of Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxa- 
goras, and Democritus, if logically developed, made a belief in the potency 
of the stars as agents or as signs impossible. The doxographical literature, 
however, gives us no information (with the exception of Anaxagoras and 
Anaximenes) about their views on the relation of the stars to the weather. 
They may never have discussed the question. Any inferences drawn from 
their cosmologies are conjectural. Anaximenes, we read, did not believe 
that the stars’ heat reached the earth (Hippol, Ref. i. 7) and ascribed all 
meteorological phenomena to the sun. Anaxagoras states not only (Aet. 
ii. 13. 3) that the sun, moon, and stars are stones and therefore not gods 
(Achill. Isag. in Arat. i. 13) nor even living beings, as their movements are 
not caused by an indwelling soul but mechanically (Plut. Lys. 12) but also 
that their heat is not perceptible on the earth on account of the distance 
(Hippol. Ref. i. 8, §7). The question of the divinity of the stars discussed 
by Pfeiffer (pp. 22-24) in the case of all excepting Anaxagoras is contro- 
versial, and does not affect the astrometeorological problem directly, as the 
philosophers might still have given mechanistic explanations for weather 
phenomena. 

Pfeiffer thinks that the physicians of the pre-Socratic period retained 
the popular belief in the action of the stars upon weather and men and quotes 
in proof Hippocrates vi. 470 L. Hippocrates is here insisting that writers 
mepi duairns must know ras cvpperpias Trav wovwyv in relation to foods, nature 
and age of the individual, seasons of the year, and changes in winds and 
locations of places and tiv xardoracw rod évuvrov. To guard against 
excesses in food and drink and climate and general conditions of the universe 
one must know the rising and setting of the constellation with which these 
changes are associated. There is no suggestion either in this or in the 
other passages cited, ii. 14 L, ii. 670 L, ii. 42 L, that the stars are active 
powers. 

No certain conclusion can be reached in regard to the views of pseudo- 
Hippocrates, the author of wepi éBdopndadwv, who, Pfeiffer believes, derived 
his cosmology from the Pythagoreans and ascribed meteorological power to 
the stars. The meaning of ra dAAa and rév dei dvrwv in epi éBdouddwv 
(chap. ii) is uncertain and may have no reference to astrometeorology. In 
the second passage cited in proof of a belief in the influence of Arcturus the 
text is hopelessly corrupt and obscure in meaning. 

Plato, Pfeiffer points out, was the first to make the distinction between 
astronomy and astrometeorology. In his moral opposition to the materi- 
alistic cosmologies of Anaxagoras and his predecessors he prefers to ascribe 
intelligent souls and divinity to the stars and even to assign them a share 
(along with the Olympic gods) in the creation of man. This last, the 
author believes, does not mean more than a substitution of the star 
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gods for the usual mythical creators and is consistent with Plato’s belief 
in the priority of the worship of physical deities (Cratyl. 397 C-D, and Laws 
886 A-D). Plato’s separation of the heavenly and sublunary spheres pre- 
cludes any belief in the agency of the stars, while Tim. 40 D (retaining od) 
proves the same for the prediction of the future. 

Aristotle did not explicitly discuss the question, but his theory of the 
sole activity of the sun and his separation of super- and sublunary spheres 
are opposed to astrometeorology. The author is not consistent, however, in 
the inferences he draws from the separation of the spheres. On p. 64 (of 
Posidonius) and p. 68 (of neo-Pythagoreans) he finds in this theory an argu- 
ment for the opposite point of view. 

Theophrastus reverted to the popular belief in the prophetic power of 
the stars (Proclus Tim. 286 A) and it may be in their direct activity (De causis 
plant. ii. 19. 4). Later Peripatetics seem to have been interested chiefly in 
the dialectical discussion of the possibility of the influence of both the fixed 
stars and the planets. Aratus, although the prophetic function alone would 
be more consistent with his general views, prefers, Pfeiffer thinks, for poetic 
effect, to speak of the stars as exercising a direct influence. 

The Stoics made the greatest contribution to astrometeorology by 
giving it a philosophical foundation through their theories of cvpraea and 7 
civappyevyn (Sext. Emp. ix. 78f.). For the earlier Stoics, Cleanthes and Chry- 
sippus, the evidence quoted by the author is not convincing. We read in 
Euseb. Praep. evang. xv. 15. 7 that Cleanthes believed that the sun contributed 
most to tiv Tdv dAwv dioiknow, Hyépav Kai évavTov rowtvTa Kai Tas GAAas Dpas, 
but it does not necessarily follow that the dther cosmic forces were the stars 
or that their function was meteorological. The quotation from Chrysippus 
is equally indefinite. Diogenes of Seleucia (v. Arnim, Stoic. frag. iii. 25 and 
27) and Boethius rejected astrology and Panaetius both astrology and astro- 
meteorology (Cic. De div. ii. 42. 87.) Boethius strove to find some causal 
relation between the coincidence of weather changes with the rising and 
setting of the constellations. Geminus, ccaywy) cs ta pawdpeva and 
Cie. De div. ii. 42. 91-94 give a compendium of all the arguments against 
astral influences. Both alike, Pfeiffer thinks, use Panaetius as their source. 

In proof of Posidonius’ acceptance of astrometeorology the author can 
give only the negative evidences of Cic. De div. ii. 88, and the statement of 
August. De civ. dei v. 2, with Cicero as authority, that Posidonius believed in 
genethliology. Cic. De fato 3 shows a belief in divination in general, while 
in Cie. De nat. deor. ii, §§ 154-55 (on teleology) and Seneca Nat. quaest. ii. 32 
Posidonius is not mentioned. The author finds suggestions of Posidonian 
astrology in Vergil, in such epithets of the stars as nimbosus, pluviae, conscia 
fati. Itis always difficult to determine how far these poetic epithets belong 
to the traditional language of poetry or are dramatic concessions to the 
superstitions of the age or clear indications of the poet’s own views. Vergil, 
at any rate, knew the scientific explanation of the universe. 
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Plotinus believed that the stars acted in a natural manner upon the earth, 
causing heat and cold, but that they did not have the supernatural power to 
determine the fate of man. 

The Christians were willing to accept astrology as long as it did not 
question the omnipotence of God and the unity of the universe. In general, 
however, they accepted only the prophetic power of the stars as servants of 
God, although other views did prevail despite the doctrine of human responsi- 
bility. 

I can give only a brief summary of the five appendixes in which the author 
has discussed several related questions. Appendix I contains a refutal of 
Burnet’s contention that Anaximander believed in the coexistence of in- 
numerable worlds. In Appendix II the author discusses the meanings of 
émonpaiva and émonpacia and other formulae used to introduce weather 
prognoses in the Greek calendars. 

In Appendix III he points out that the tales of weather prophecies by 
Democritus belong to the general group of wonder legends that tended to 
gather around the names of philosophers. In Hellenistic-Roman times the 
philosopher becomes along with the emperor a worker of nature-miracles, 
a owrnp, and paves the way for the magician, who is followed as wonder- 
worker by the Christian saint. In Appendix IV Pfeiffer calls attention to the 
similarity of Hom. Hymn to Ares viii to the prayers to planets and suggests 
that it may have come from an astrological source. The meter points to 
the early Alexandrian period as date. In Appendix V he endeavors to prove 
that the belief that human souls come from and return to the stars is not 
native to Greece but came frorh the East, through the mystery-cults and 
Orphic and philosophical speculation. It owed its wider circulation later 
to astrology. 

I have noted a few inaccurate or omitted references: p. 8, Hesiod Erg. 
v. 283 for v. 383; p. 25, Eustathius » 62 for u 64; p. 65, Cic. Acad. iv. 38 
for Cic. Acad. ii. 38. The quotation from Cleanthes, p. 54, is found in 
Euseb. Praep. evang. xv. 15. 7, and that from Chrysippus in Stobaeus Ecl. 
i. p. 182. 


GENEVA MISENER 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Griechische Geschichte. Von Kari Jutius Bretocu. Zweite neu- 
gestaltete Auflage. Erster Band, Erste Abteilung (I, 1), 1912; 
Erster Band, Zweite Abteilung (I, 2), 1913; Zweiter Band, 
Erste Abteilung (II, 1), 1914. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner. 
Pp. xii+446 (I, 1), x+409 (I, 2), viii+432 (II, 1). 


Each “ Abteilung” of the volumes of this new edition of Beloch’s Griech- 
ische Geschichte comprises a volume in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
extent to which additions and rewriting have been carried can be inferred 
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from the fact that these three volumes cover little more ground than the 
old first volume of the 1893 edition; yet the former contain 1,287 pages, while 
the latter contains 637 pages. Among the noteworthy additions are a new 
introduction on “Personality in History” (Beloch is not inclined to regard 
the influence of personality as important), a new chapter on “ Aegean Geog- 
raphy,” and the chapter on ‘The Minoan-Mycenaean Age.” Abteilung 1 
of Band I (I, 1) deals with the period before the Persian Wars; I, 2, is a 
long appendix to I, 1, and contains a series of articles on special points and 
problems; II, 1, goes as far as the end of the Peloponnesian War. 

There are three chapters (iii-v) in I, 1, on the prehistoric period. Chap- 
ter iii, ‘Die Anfainge des griechischen Volkes,” is a clear and interesting 
presentation of an obscure and complicated subject. The chief novelty 
in the chapter perhaps is Beloch’s heterodox opinion as to the “ Dorian 
migration,” (cf. pp. 89ff.; also I, 2, pp. 76ff.). The prevailing belief that 
there was such a migration is based on the legend of the “Return of the 
Heraclidae”’; this legend, says Beloch, did not spring from ancient tradition; 
it was a late invention of the genealogical poets and logographers. Tribes 
who spoke a “Doric” dialect did migrate from Central Greece into the 
Peloponnesus. But these tribes, according to Beloch, were Achaean; the 
name “ Dorian” was a comparatively late importation into the Peloponnesus 
from Asia Minor. Beloch’s reconstruction of their migrations on the basis 
of the distribution of the Greek dialects in historical times is not very dif- 
ferent from the traditional account—except that he puts the migration of his 
Achaean-Dorians into the Peloponnesus as far back as the eighteenth century 
B.c.! He argues that they cannot have invaded Argolis in the fourteenth 
century, for during that century the Mycenaean civilization continued to 
flourish. He ignores the possibility of a gradual infiltration of Achaean 
chieftains accompanied by small bands of followers, who adopted and did 
not violently disturb the existing civilization—a possibility to which the 
legends seem to point and to which there are historical parallels (cf. Murray, 
The Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 45 ff.). The extinction of the Mycenaean 
culture was not, Beloch claims, the work of Dorian invaders; it was the result 
of the destruction of the Minoan centers by the “Greeks” (he does not 
venture to be more specific in designating the destroyers). When the foun- 
tain of the Minoan-Mycenaean culture was destroyed, the streams to which 
it gave rise ceased to flow. As far as the dialects are concerned, it does not 
seem to me that traces of Doric dialect from Phthiotis, dating from the 
third century B.c., go very far to prove that the Achaeans spoke Doric Greek 
in the remote prehistoric period. Beloch’s thesis, moreover, involves him 
in a number of difficulties, when the testimony of the epic and of the place- 
names seems to be in harmony with the traditional story. But the gravest 
objection to his view is the fact that the assumption of a violent invasion of 
comparatively barbarous peoples into the Peloponnesus at the close of the 
Mycenaean period seems necessary to explain the dislocations and changes 
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that occurred at about this time. These changes involved much more 
than the substitution of one kind of decorative art for another; the world 
known to the epic was transformed. 

In chap. iv, pp. 96 ff., “‘Die minoisch-mykenische Zeit,’ Beloch treats 
the subject from the historical rather than the archaeological viewpoint. 
He gives only a brief description of the monuments; but he draws from them 
some interesting conclusions as to political, economic, and social conditions 
in the Minoan-Mycenaean period. There were, he says, in Crete two large 
states ruled from Knossos and Phaestos; there were other states, but on 
the whole less “Zersplitterung”’ than later in the Greek period. The 
inhabitants of the island were divided into a landowning nobility and a class 
of serfs; when invaders attacked the island, the nobles were too enervated 
by luxury, the serfs too indifferent as to the fate of the country, to offer any 
effective resistance. A traffic in luxuries and small articles, considerable 
for the period, was carried on in Cretan bottoms with Egypt, Melos, and 
Thera in the Middle Minoan period, and with Greece in the Late Minoan; 
but Beloch does not believe that there was any ‘“‘thalassocracy of Minos.” 
The absence of fortifications on the island he explains as due to its isolation 
and security (the navigation of the other Aegean countries being yet in its 
infancy), the wide dispersion of the place-name, Minoa, as due to the spread 
of the worship of the Cretan bull god, Minos—the various Minoas were 
centers of this cult. I may say here that Beloch everywhere turns the table 
on Euhemerus by transforming men into gods, preferably solar or lunar 
deities. The question might be raised, How did this Cretan cult obtain 
such currency? Beloch rejects Dérpfeldt’s theory as to the Cretan palaces. 
Mycenaean remains would be found in Asia Minor, in Beloch’s opinion, if 
thorough excavations were made. He has apparently not heard of Hogarth’s 
Hittite theory. 

In chap. vi, ‘Mythos und Religion,” the author pays little attention to 
anthropology and to the primitive elements in the religion so dear to the 
hearts of certain English scholars. He rather neglects the household and 
hearth religion. The chapter on the related subject of the epic (chap. vii, 
“Der Heldengesang’’) is written almost in the spirit of Wolf; the epics to 
Beloch are mosaics of badly assorted fragments; we are not allowed to 
believe in the existence of any “Homer.” I may say here that social and 
cultural, as well as economic, history come to their own in Beloch’s work 
(ef. especially chaps. x and xi—of which I shall have more to say—and xv 
and xvi). In dealing with literature and art Beloch is interested chiefly in 
facts and chronology. His literary appreciations do not err on the side of 
enthusiasm (cf. his estimate of Pindar [p. 417] and of Aeschylus [p. 419]). 

Chapter ix treats of colonization; chap. x, of the economic, and chap. xi, 
of the intellectual and social, changes which it caused or helped to cause. 
Beloch seems to regard overpopulation and the desire for new lands for 
agriculture as the only important causes for the colonizing movement. He 
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ignores political discontent as a cause; in this I think he is certainly wrong. 
His picture of trade and industry in the sixth century (chap. x, pp. 265 ff.) 
is an impressive example of what can be accomplished by the patient piecing 
together of small fragments of evidence. In his estimates of the populations 
of the chief colonizing and trading centers he shows the tendency to be over- 
cautious that he has revealed in previous works. Can it be possible that 
Miletus, the mother of not less than ninety colonies (p. 251), the city that 
defied so long the great power of Lydia, “‘die erste Stadt in Ionien und also 
wahrscheinlich tiberhaupt in der griechischen Welt” (p. 281), had in the 
sixth century no more than 30,000 inhabitants ? 

Of the other subjects dealt with in I, 1, I shall consider only the early 
constitutional history of Athens. Beloch embodies in his account some of 
the novel views of Niese and De Sanctis and offers others of hisown. Dracon 
was not a man, but a snake-god (p. 350). Solon’s ‘Council of 400” never 
really existed (p. 366). The conspiracy of Cylon took place after the archon- 
ship of Solon ca. 560 B.c.—consequently Theagenes of Megara belongs in 
this period—(cf. p. 370). The ten tribes of the “Cleisthenean Constitution” 
were probably the creation of Peisistratus (p. 363). These views are de- 
fended in Articles XVIII, XXVIII, and XXIX in I, 2. The author makes 
out a good case for his Cylon theory. I do not find his arguments in defense 
of his theory of the ten tribes convincing. If Cleisthenes, he says, saw that 
it was desirable to break up the old clans, Peisistratus must have seen it 
before him (cf. I, 2, pp. 329 ff.). The fact that Peisistratus’ name is coupled 
with that of his Deme, Philaidae, by Plato (Hipparch. 228) proves little; 
Plato may have simply projected a later custom into the past. In the 
arrangement of the tribes and trittyes, Beloch detects a species of “gerry- 
mandering” that would have been favorable to Peisistratus. In a further 
argument, too complicated for brief report, he defends his view on the ground 
that it would support another conjecture that he has adopted from E. Meyer! 

In I, 2, we have in chap. ii, ‘‘Die neuere Forschung,” a survey of the 
modern literature. It is probably not intended to be complete, but some 
of the omissions are curious. Beloch inveighs against his compatriots’ 
ignorance of foreign writers, but he himself is not free from reproach in this 
respect. He does not mention Bury, Ferguson, or Gilbert Murray. The 
archaeological bibliography is unsatisfactory. Why is not Durm mentioned 
among the authorities on architecture? It is astonishing to find that a work 
so antiquated as Murray’s Handbook of Archaeology is the only book on 
the “Kleinkunst”’ that is mentioned. Beloch is rather hard on his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. He speaks with a tempered enthusiasm of 
Grote, but praises heartily Busolt and Eduard Meyer. 

In his account of the Persian Wars in chaps. i and ii of the second volume 
Beloch has apparently not availed himself of some of the researches of the 
English scholars. He refers to Grundy, of course, but does not mention the 
special studies of Bury, Macan, and Woodhouse. He does not believe that 
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there was during the last war any understanding between Persia and Carthage 
(p. 72). In chap. iii he discusses the economic revolution caused by the 
wars; this is one of the most valuable chapters in his book. Chapter iv, 
“Die Demokratie,” traces the workings of the democratic idea, to which 
the wars gave impetus, not only in the political, but also in the social and 
intellectual life. The treatment of democracy in government is not alto- 
gether successful (cf. Beloch’s estimate of the work of Pericles [see below]). 
Beloch himself appears to be in politics a moderate oligarch; he betrays 
great sympathy with Theramenes (p. 392). 

A few words as to Beloch’s treatment of some of the leading personalities. 
He shares the prevailing admiration for Themistocles: “Vielleicht das 
grésste politische Genie, das Athen tiberhaupt hervorgebracht hat” (p. 31). 
He gives a somewhat amusing characterization of Cimon: “Ein echter 
Junker vom Kopf bis zur Zehe,” etc. (p. 149). He admires Pericles no more 
than he did twenty years ago. Incompetent as a general and incapable as 
a statesman, he failed to preserve for Athens the empire which Themistocles 
and Cimon had won, and bequeathed to her the war that caused her downfall 
(p. 155). Beloch holds that Pericles precipitated the war with the Pelopon- 
nesians to strengthen his waning political influence in Athens (p. 296). 
Our author credits Pericles with no idealism or altruism in his political and 
social reforms, with no desire to educate and elevate the masses in his encour- 
agement of the drama and the arts. It is interesting to compare with this 
view of Pericles the fine picture in Ferguson’s Greek Imperialism (pp. 64 ff.). 

Three very interesting chapters, vii, vili, and ix, deal with the art, the 
literature, and the thought of the fifth century. The last three chapters of 
II, 1, are devoted to the dismal story of the Peloponnesian War. With the 
latter part of this is interwoven an account of the Carthaginian wars in 
Sicily down to 405 B.c.—an arrangement that does not make for clearness. 
The Peloponnesian War was inevitable, Beloch admits, but Pericles chose 
a bad moment, as far as Athens was concerned, for precipitating it. This 
is a matter of opinion. When we consider the looseness of the tie that bound 
her allies to Athens, we may doubt, I think, whether after a postponement 
of the war she would have been any stronger than she was in 431 B.c. After 
reading Beloch’s plain and straightforward account of the war, one is tempted 
to say, “Here, if anywhere, we have the facts.” I select only one point for 
criticism. Beloch gives the traditional story of the punishment by Athens 
of the revolting Lesbians in 427 B.c., and says that more than 1,000 men were 
put to death (p. 319). This number is improbably high; Mahaffy is right, 
in my opinion, in believing that there is an error in the numeral in the text 
of Thucydides iii. 50. Bury (History of Greece, pp. 871, 417 n.), following 
him, says ‘“‘a little more than thirty”’ (A for A). 

Beloch’s work, considered as a whole, has in a high degree the qualities 
of independence and originality; and one occasionally finds in his method 
the defects not infrequently coupled with these qualities—an excessive 
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skepticism with regard to legend and a consequent disposition to overwork 
the mythological explanation, and a tendency to reject good source-evidence, 
on the basis of a highly subjective feeling as to its improbability, or to 
supplant it by conjecture. His history is, however, a great synthesis by a 
great authority; there is no other work in the field of Greek history that 
is at once so scientific, so modern, and so complete. 

The author writes with scientific detachment, and his pages seem at times 
a little arid, when one remembers the glowing humanity, the poetry, and the 
enthusiasm of Curtius. On the other hand, Beloch’s style is admirable for 
its simplicity and clearness. He has the gift of generalization and the power 
of summing up complicated situations and conditions in brief and forcible 
form. 


Wituram D. Gray 
SmitH CoLLEeGE 


Plautus. With an English translation by Paut Nrxon. In four 
volumes. Vol. I (Loeb Classical Library). New York: Put- 
nam, 1916. Pp. xv+571. 

The first volume of Mr. Nixon’s translation of Plautus in the Loeb 
Classical Library, containing the Amphitruo, Asinaria, Aulularia, Bac- 
chides, and Captivi, shows a difficult task happily begun. Mr. Nixon’s rare 
aptitude for sympathetic translation of Roman humor is well known through 
his studies in Martial, entitled A Roman Wit. What he has done for the 
epigram he is now attempting for the master of the Roman comedy, whose 
style the Muses would have used had they wished to speak in Latin. As four 
of the five plays appearing in this volume rank among the ten most popular 
comedies of Plautus, one may fairly judge of the soundness of scholarship 
and literary skill of the translator. 

Fr. Leo’s edition of 1895-96 has been selected as the basis of the text 
and has been followed in the main. Lines bracketed by Leo (some 88 in all) 
are printed apart at the foot of the pages where they occur and, when in 
sequence, are usually accompanied by a translation. Brief critical notes 
indicate lacunae, the more important corruptions in the text, and a few 
favored conjectures. The printed page presents a neat appearance, with 
no asterisks or daggers to stab the eye. A few verses offensive to the modern 
taste have been “diluted” in the translation. The typography is excellent. 
Slips are comparatively few: e.g., Aul. 518, thylacistae of Leo’s text is trans- 
lated as though phylacistae, the manuscript reading; Capt. 135, macritudine 
is translated apparently as if aegritudine; Capt. 441, inventum inveni is 
something more than “do not lose this friend you have found.’”’ Occasional 
omissions in the translations may be detected (e.g., Capt. 453, de praeda); 
sometimes the English tends to become diffuse (e.g., Capt. 300-303); but 
such is the writer’s gift of transmuting the Latin colloquial into vigorous 
English it would be hypercritical to cavil at what must seem to many mere 
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matters of taste. In the brief Index of Proper Names the references are 
made to the Latin text, yet the names are given in their English forms: 
e.g., Elis, Elean, Syruses. The inclusion of references to names of mytho- 
logical personages and similar allusions would have added to the usefulness 
of this index. 

The arrangement and economy of the edition conform to the general 
plan of the series. The Introduction (pp. i-xiii) is tantalizingly brief in view 
of the significance of Plautus in the world’s literature. Doubtless the 
subsequent volumes will offer supplementary material. Explanatory notes 
are few but well selected. On the other hand, numerous stage directions, 
offered with much discrimination and fine feeling for the dramatic effects, 
indicate change of moods as well as movements on the stage and render a 
commentary almost unnecessary. 

Mr. Nixon has faced fairly the problem of determining an adequate and 
pleasing English medium to reproduce the sermo cotidianus. His style 
achieves, on the whole, both originality and a sustained vigor. Proper 
characterization of the several réles has been carried through, so that slaves 
talk as slaves; masters as masters; and the women use a feminine vocabu- 
lary. Though at times Mr. Nixon may seem to carry verbal extravagance 
even beyond Plautus, his great merit lies in the possession of a clear, fluent, 
and bubbling style admirably suited to reflect the Plautine exuberance and 
grace without distortion or caricature of the easy freedom of colloquial 
speech. Of stylistic mannerisms the translation is not entirely free: such 
devices as emphasis by repetition (pauper sum; fateor, ‘I’m poor, poor, I 
admit it”; pauperum pauperrimum, “I’m poor, awfully poor, dreadfully 
poor’’) and the postponement of the subject or principal verb to the final 
place, producing a certain French flavor, are of frequent occurrence. But 
only one who has independently experimented could so successfully run the 
gamut of the “categories of translation,” and it is evident that Mr. Nixon 
has done so. 

Plautine oaths are a pitfall for the unwary. Although usually felicitous, 
Mr. Nixon inclines to avail himself of a license common on the American 
stage: “O my God” (perdidisti); ‘““O my God! My God! I’m ruined!” 
(et mihi perit hercele). 

The simple device of putting ‘‘sir’”’ into the mouth of a slave to indicate 
servility aids much in the characterization; yet Aleumena would hardly 
have used the word in threatening Sosia (Amph. 721, 741). 

This new translation presents the plays with a new charm. We feel 
with fresh conviction the nobility of the Captives, the liveliness of the Pot 
of Gold, the sordid knavery of The Comedy of Asses, the brilliance of the 
Bacchis Sisters, and the bizarre humor of the Amphitryon. Mr. Nixon’s 
work is a highly sympathetic interpretation of these five comedies. 


Grorce Dwicut KELLOGG 
Union Couiece, Scuenectapy, N.Y. 
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The Menaechmi of Plautus. With a translation by Josepn H. 
Drake. New edition. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 
xi+129. 


Professor Drake’s translation was originally published in 1890 as a 
libretto to accompany a presentation of the Menaechmi by students of the 
University of Michigan. This new edition, prepared by Dr. Gilbert H. 
Taylor, was needed for a similar occasion (March 30, 1916), when the play 
was performed by the Classical Club of the University. The Latin text 
remains substantially that of Brix, with slight changes based on the edition 
of Leo. A few fragmentary lines and one short passage have been omitted. 
The introduction includes, among other things, an account of modern 
adaptations of the play. 

As a libretto the version serves the purpose adequately; as a reproduction 
of Plautus in English, while it is clear, straightforward, and literal, it is too 
formal, pitched in too serious a key. Light-armed Anglo-Saxon sentences 
are required to keep step with the lively march of the Latin colloquial. 
The tempo of Plautus is allegro with frequent accelerando. As a translation 
it is sometimes too diffuse (vs. 872); omissions occur (vs. 134); idioms are 
sometimes slurred (vs. 427); in some cases Plautine jests are passed over 
(vss. 477, 492); and there are many “strange oaths.” 


Grorce Dwicut KELLOGG 
Union Co.ieGe, Scoenectapy, N.Y. 


P. Terenti Afri Andria. With Introduction and Notes by Epcar 
H. Srurtevant. New York: American Book Co., 1914. 
Pp. 188. 


Sturtevant’s Andria is intended for students who are making their 
first acquaintance with Roman drama, i.e., college Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores. Its most striking feature is the introduction. Having had the 
experience of most teachers that students get little out of the conventional 
introduction, Sturtevant discards it for a history of comedy consisting of 
translations of portions of typical plays, with sufficient connecting tissue 
to give the story. The old Greek comedy is illustrated by the Birds of 
Aristophanes, the influence of tragedy on the new comedy by Euripides’ 
Iphigenia in Tauris, the new comedy by the Periceiromene of Menander, 
Roman comedy by Plautus’ Aulularia. The experiment is certainly an 
interesting one. In place of a hackneyed life of Terence, Sturtevant gives 
Suetonius’ life in the original Latin with copious notes. I miss the periocha 
and the didascalia (restored from Donatus), which in my experience have 
always interested students. The introduction also contains a discussion of 
meter. In the text every ictus is marked, except at the end of the verse. 
A student in a class with which I used the book said that the ictus marks 
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gave her a headache. A particularly trying thing is the spelling in Latin 
and English of Greek proper names in accordance with the practice of 
Terence’s time: Cremes, Musis, Burria, Pania, etc. But when the charac- 
ters of Menander are referred to, the ordinary forms are used. Thus we 
have Terence’s Glucerium and Menander’s Glycera (not to mention the new- 
fangled spelling Glykera, unfortunately preferred by some scholars). Surely 
this is too much for a mere Freshman. Furthermore, the Terentian spelling 
and pronunciation often make it impossible to connect the names with some- 
thing more or less familiar to the student, as Musis with Mysia, Burria with 
Pyrrhus, Glucerium with glycerine, etc. Finally, it is quite inconsistent 
with Sturtevant’s laudable substitution of » for u hitherto used in editions 
of Plautus and Terence. It gave me peculiar satisfaction to see this senseless 
practice abandoned. 

The notes, which are on the same page as the text, carry less excess 
baggage than is usually found in editions of Plautus and Terence, and in 
general are quite satisfactory. They are particularly full and valuable on 
the linguistic side, though this phase seems overstressed at times. Misprints 
and slips are inevitable, but in this book not numerous. Occasionally a 
note is unfortunately phrased. To say (on vs. 327) that “equidem=quidem, 
not ego quidem” may be correct, but undoes the careful work of months 
spent in trying to make students see that equidem is used with the first 
person. It is maddening to be told merely that ut ne credat is a purpose 
clause in the celebrated vs. 699. That much even the Freshman would 


infer from the use of ne. To say that “ut belongs with vereor” in vs. 705 
is a misleading way of saying that the ut clause depends on vereor. The 
note confused an entire class. 

The appendix contains for the most part discussions of readings adopted 
in the text, which in general is conservative. The book deserves wide use 
in colleges as being one of the very few editions of a Latin comedy satisfactory 
for Freshman classes. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PiTTsBURGH 





